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While conservative Iowans complain of 


federal control and speak affectionately 


of the glories of bringing government back 


to the people, they are perfectl y content with 


THE STATE’S SHACKLES 


On LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


by KIRK BOYD 


ONSERVATIVES in state legisla- 

tures view with alarm what they 
believe to be a dangerous concentration 
of power in Washington, D. C. The 
federal government, they say, is taking 
over more and more functions that 
rightfully belong to the states. The fed- 
eral government is hamstringing the 
states with rules and regulations. The 
states, they mournfully conclude, soon 
will be little more than administrative 
units of the federal government. 

They sing of the virtues of home rule. 
The Indiana legislature passes a resolu- 
tion saying: “We respectfully petition 
and urge Indiana’s congressmen and sen- 
ators to vote to fetch our county court- 
houses and city halls back from Pen- 
nsylvania Avenue. We want government 
to come home.” The lowa Republican 
Report states: “The Republican party 
has remained consistent on its stand to- 
ward local government. It has stead- 
fastly contended that the best govern- 
ment is that government that stays close 
to the people.” 

And how much of the much-praised 
principle of home rule have the mem- 
bers of Iowa’s General Assembly put 
into practice in Iowa? 

State law specifies the number of city 
councilmen each municipality can have. 

It limits the comfort station com- 
missions to three members and states 
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that one member must be a woman. 

State law specifies the number of 
boards and commissions each munici- 
pality can have and how it must be ap- 
pointed. 

State law limits the amount of money 
that can be spent for various functions 
of city government, even to the pay of 
municipal court bailiffs. 

State law even gets into such minutiae 
as how much expense money a city can 
give its delegates to League of Iowa 
Municipalities convention, and how close 
a city parking lot must be to the metered 
parking area (four-tenths of a mile) 
before parking meter revenue can be 
spent on it. 

A recent squabble at Ames _high- 
lighted the objections to legislative inter- 
ference with local affairs. The city of 
Ames had set up a central stores and 
services fund and an equipment pur- 
chasing fund. While it was generally ad- 
mitted that central purchasing was more 
economical and efficient, the system 
did not conform to state laws on ac- 
counting procedures and the city council 
was advised to change its procedures. 

The Iowa General Assembly in 1959 
didn’t have time to bring to a vote 
in both chambers such matters as re- 
form of the income tax system, a long- 
range financing program for higher ed- 
ucation, modernization of the executive 


branch, state government economy, and 
election reforms. 

It did consider and pass forty-six bills 
dealing with strictly municipal situa- 
tions. (This does not include the parcel 
of bills dealing with the details of 
county government and school districts. ) 
One bill dealt with the sale of city 
land in Monticello. Another concerned 
the validity of bonds issued by Indianola. 
One dealt with the speed limits in alleys. 
Another was concerned with the date 
on which Davenport could collect its 
taxes. One set the dues the cities could 
pay to the League of Iowa Municipali- 
ties. Another allowed cities of more than 
75,000 people to levy a one mill tax for 
cultural purposes. One allowed cities to 
build parking lots under the streets. An- 
other gave the cities the power to 
abolish minor boards and commissions 
they had created. 

Iowa’s state legislators, no matter how 
much they have extolled the virtues 
of government-close-to-home in recent 
years, have seen fit to put l't-le of the 
principles of local self-govermment into 
practice. The state constitution guar- 
antees the municipalities of Iowa no 
rights of self-government. Iowa courts 
have held uniformly that Iowa munici- 
palities are mere creatures of the state 
government with no rights or powers 
other than those the state gives them. 








The Iowa General Assembly, in fact, 
could: 

Take away any or all present powers 
granted to Iowa municipalities. 

Take away the right of municipali- 
ties to elect their own officials and 
send, instead, officials of the state 
government to run the cities. 

Take over certain departments in 
certain city governments and run 
them through state officials. 

Abolish the municipalities themselves 
and administer municipal governments 
as if they were departments of the 
State government. 

While Iowa’s state legislators have 
never been moved to use such extreme 
measures, legislators in other states have. 
And, if the current antagonism between 
city and country continues to grow, it 
is not inconceivable that a hostile rural 
legislature could some day take harsh 
action against a defenseless municipality. 

The Iowa General Assembly so far 
has never tried to ruin a municipality 
by harsh treatment. It has harmed them, 
rather by never allowing them to ma- 
ture or to take on responsibilities. To 
ask whether Iowa’s municipalities are 
capable of handling their own affairs is 
to ask an academic question. The mu- 
nicipalities have never been allowed to 
try. 

A comparison of the freedom Wash- 
ington, D. C., allows Iowa’s state gov- 
ernment, and the freedom the state 
government allows Des Moines, Daven- 
port, and Grundy Center points up the 
situation. 

©The state government can set up its 
executive and legislative branches as it 
chooses, setting the terms and salaries of 
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all officials and determining the com- 
position of boards and commissions. 

The state government allows the mu- 
nicipalities of more than 2,000 popula- 
tion to choose from among three forms 
of government: mayor-council, commis- 
sion, and council-manager. That, how- 
ever, is about the last choice munici- 
palities are allowed. State law sets down 
the details for all three forms. 

The mayor-council cities must have a 
“weak mayor” form of government. 
State law allows no other. The mayor 
can have no broad powers of appoint- 
ment. He has no powers in the forma- 
tion of the city budget. Iowa law makes 
it all but impossible for a mayor to be 
a leader of the government he is sup- 
posed to head. 

State law sets limits on the salaries 
of all elected officials under the com- 
mission form of government. It limits 
the salaries that can be paid to council- 
men in cities under the mayor-council 
and council-manager form of govern- 
ment. It sets out the terms, duties, 
powers, and salaries (sometimes it does 
not allow salaries) of all city boards and 
commissions, including those of the 
much celebrated comfort-station com- 
mission. 

©The state of lowa has virtually com- 
plete freedom in deciding what kinds of 
taxes it will levy and what the rates will 
be. 

The state allows its municipalities 
however, to have only one revenue-pro- 
ducing tax: the property tax. This tax 
accounts for about 98 per cent of the 
municipal tax revenues in Iowa. The 
state limits the amounts the munici- 
palities can charge for service and li- 





cense fees (beer licenses and vehicle 
testing station fees, for example). The 
cities of Iowa cannot collect sales, in- 
come, admissions, beer, cigarette, liquor, 
or gas taxes, as do cities in other states. 
It has no way of taxing the suburban 
or border area dweller who has the use 
of the city’s services (streets, parkings, 
police, and fire protection at work), but 
pays no taxes to support them. 

©The State government has - the 
authority to allocate its tax revenue as 
it sees fit for the various departments 
of government. 

Iowa’s state government, to the great 
irritation of city officials, sets the limits 
upon what the municipal governments 
can spend in such areas as public safety, 
recreation, utilities, and sanitation. “If 
there is to be any limitation at all 
it would be better that there be an over- 
all levy limit than specific limits within 
the aggregate,” said City Manager Frank 
Lawler of Ottumwa. “To do otherwise 
prohibits a city from meeting its pres- 
ent needs and, in its essence, denies the 
local constituency the maximum bene- 
fits of each tax dollar. Furthermore, it 
is a moral subterfuge in that it offers 
a screen for irresponsible government 
officials to hide behind as an excuse 
for not being able to accomplish those 
things for which they were morally 
elected to do.” 

The state limits a city’s expenditure 
for public safety to twelve mills. Al- 
ready pushing that limit are Sioux City 
(11.7), Des Moines (11.2), Waterloo 
(11.1), and Davenport (10.7). Des 
Moines, at 6.3 mills, is pushing the 
seven-mill limit on the sanitation fund. 
Davenport, at five mills and Sioux City, 

















at 4.4 mills are reaching the five-mill 
limit on recreation. 

The limits don’t stop with those on 
the general areas of government. The 
state has set up a host of other minor 
and irritating limitations. One example 
is the limitations placed on the parking 
meter revenues. These revenues can be 
used to install signs or stop lights, but 
only on streets upon which the meters 
are located. They can be used to con- 
struct parking areas, but only within 
four-tenths of a mile of the metered 
area. They can be used to widen streets, 
but only within two blocks of the 
metered area. “There are limits placed 
upon the parking meter fund,” said Law- 
ler, “which are not realistic and, there- 
fore, cannot be justified.” 

©The state government of lowa is free 
to hire and fire its own employees, ex- 
cept in the few cases where federal 
grants pay part of their salaries. 

The Iowa legislature, which has never 
seen fit to set up a civil service system 
for state employees, has required that all 
Iowa municipalities of more than 8,000 
population have one. It has gone on to 
set up the rules for the municipal sys- 
tems in such detail that many cities 
haven't bothered to adopt local ord- 
inances to implement the state law. 
The law requires that all city em- 
ployees other than executives must pass 
civil service exams to get their jobs. “The 
law is practically meaningless,” said 
City Manager Peter F. Roan of Iowa 
City. “Cities find it difficult to recruit 
men for police and fire departments be- 
cause they are restricted to a one-year 
residency requirement. There are just 
not enough suitable young men for the 
police and fire departments in most 
cities. Cities should be allowed to re- 
cruit over the entire state so that the 
best possible candidates can be obtained 
for the positions. This residency require- 
ment was all right in 1932 when every- 
one was fighting for a job. It is of no 
value today.” 





State law allows cities to waive the 
residence requirement for persons with 
“scientific or technical skills.” This does 
not apply to police chiefs, policemen, 
or firemen. “And they,” said Roan “‘are 
the hardest to find.” The state sets up 
the regulations for the promotion, de- 
motion, suspension, retirement, and pen- 
sioning of city employees. It even took 
the first step into the regulation of 
their working hours in 1957 by setting 
the maximum work week for firemen 
at sixty-eight hours. 

©The state government has broad 
powers of regulation, its powers being 
limited only when the federal govern- 
ment itself has gotten into the field. 

The state government, in turn, has 
given its municipalities no broad powers 
to regulate. They can regulate only when 
so specified by state law. The state has 
given them powers to regulate in such 
areas as parking and traffic and plumb- 
er and electrician licenses. It has not 
given them the power to regulate such 
occupations as television repairmen. It 
has given them no power to regulate 
liquor sales at country clubs, veterans’ 
clubs, and fraternal orders. 

©The national government gives the 
state government complete freedom in 
Setting up its court system. 

The state, in turn, allows the munici- 
palities little discretion in setting up 
their municipal courts. State law deter- 
mines how many judges a city can have. 
It requires that all judges, clerks of 
court, and bailiffs be elective officers. 
It fixes their salaries. The state even 
gets into the appointment of municipal 
judges at times. When a city votes to 
set up a municipal court the governor 
appoints the first judge. When, by vir- 
tue of growing population, a city be- 
comes eligible for an additional judge, 
the governor appoints him. 

The General Assembly, in legislating 
down to the detail of municipal affairs, 
must devote much of its time passing 
acts that deal with local situations. This, 


of course, gives the members of the 
General Assembly less time to deal with 
matters of state-wide importance. 

The number of acts the assembly 
passes on municipal affairs does not 
show the amount of time the average 
legislator spends on them. It doesn’t 
show the time the legislator spends con- 
ferring with local government officials 
about local government problems. It 
doesn’t show time spent in committee 
work. It doesn’t show the time the 
legislator must spend piloting his local 
bills through the legislature. It doesn’t 
show the caliber of legislators who are 
tied down with local problems in the 
cities and towns committees of both 
chambers. 

The 1959 General Assembly session 
is a case in point. The Senate cities and 
towns committee had eight members. 
Among them were the Republican and 
Democratic floor leaders and the chair- 
men of the judiciary, ways and means, 
and schools committees. The House 
cities and towns committee had twenty- 
five members. Nine of them were chair- 
men of other committees. All committee 
members were on at least four other 
committees. Most were on five or six. 
Two were on seven. 

Another difficulty is that in regulating 
the actions of cities and towns down 
to the last comma, in some cases, the 
legislature finds that there is a perverse 
inclination for needs to vary. It is for- 
bidden to enact special legislation for 
any one of them. The constitution says: 
“all laws shall be made general and 
of uniform operation throughout the 
state.” 

The General Assembly has shown a 
flair for invention in getting around this 
provision, especially for the state's larg- 
er cities. For acts pertaining to cities of 
“more than 125,000” read Des Moines; 
for those mentioning mayor-council gov- 
ernment in cities of more than 50,000 
“transversed by a river” read Waterloo; 

(Continued on page 51) 


The lowa Code: “All public comfort stations shall have one room for men and one room for women. Such stations shall be... 


located within the principal business parts of the city... 


IPUBLIC REST ROOMS | 





and they shall be of sufficient size to accommodate the patrons...” 
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Auctioneers, in center of table, work on glass and china section. In foreground are antlers, spinning wheels, squirrel cage. 


Antique Hoard Goes on the Block 


A wild variety of items. ranging from 


lamps to ancient farm machinery, drew buyers to 


this recent auction in Winterset. 


ARLY this summer antique collectors and dealers from 
half a dozen states spent a long Saturday in Winterset 
bidding on a pot-pourri of old items that resembled, in sum, 
the accumulation from the barns and attics of a dozen 
slightly eccentric people. 
Up for sale were hundreds of items from the catholic 
collection of Eldon Grulke, a spray painter, who had decided 


to clear out a substantial portion of his stock. Among the 
loot: a stained-glass window, four old cameras, old children’s 
sleds, antlers, phonographs, a squirrel cage. 

Grulke was generally satisfied with the prices — partic- 
ularly for the dishes and glassware and the antique auto 
accessories. He said later that prices have been down at 
antique auctions all over the middlewest this year. 











Owner Eldon Grulke holds up a chimney lamp for all to see. Woman in the foreground has a camp chair slung over one shoulder. 


Girls play organs which brought $25. Barn in background houses the bulk of Grulke’s collection of automobiles and antiques. 











Mass confusion reigned in shed as 14 women in church group served food. 


The highest priced item at the sale was a 1916 Chalmers 
automobile which brought $320. A 1917 Ford racer sold for 
$75. A cutter was bid up to $50. 

One of the most hotly disputed pieces was an unusual 
child’s cutter. The toy finally went for $16 to a Des Moines 
couple. 

A side delivery rake believed to be nearly 100 years old 
brought $25 as did two of the organs. A player piano sold 
for $30. 

A large spinning wheel in reasonably good condition was 
knocked down for about $7, a small one in need of repair 
cost the buyer $15. 

Auto horns sold for $5 to $10 apiece and carriage lamps 
for $12 to $15 a pair. One set of brass headlamps for an 
antique auto drew a bid of $63. 

A large coffee grinder (nearly six feet tall) was $7 while 
a much smaller one was $11. A large iron hall tree sold 
for $21. 

Victorian reed pieces were popular with dealers. An elabor- 
ate baby buggy was bid in at $11. 

Spool chests averaged $7 while the prices on muzzle load- 
ing guns ranged from $15 to $17. A large tin bathtub sold 
for $12, about the same price paid for an unusual cabinet 
bathtub which was supposedly bought for a museum in 
Nevada owned by Harold’s Club. 

The prices on hanging lamps ran from $35 to $40, which 
pleased Grulke. He was disappointed in the clocks, however, 
which brought from $6 to $12. 

Except for butter molds which sold for about $2.50, wooden 
and primitive items were quite low. An old grain cradle 
brought only $4 and a harness making machine went for $8. 
Many pieces were disposed of for 50¢ and $1. 

Generally the prices reflected a medium-sized crowd with 
special interests. Many of the larger items were discounted 
because of the shipping problems involved with buying them. 

And what is Grulke planning to do with the money realized 


from the auction? Buy more antiques, of course. (> 















Grulke built first one in old auto row from assorted parts. 


Old bathtub, like a Morris bed, folded up when not in use. 
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GIANT 


Carved from Iowa gypsum, the 
‘petrified’ man was a sensation 
of the 1870’s and attracted 
thousands of viewers. It is now 
in a museum --a monument to 


a practical joke. 


by JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 
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N Monday, October 18, 1869, Syra- 

cuse residents rubbed their eyes in 
amazement and reread the blazing news- 
paper headlines A WONDERFUL DIS- 
COVERY! . . . A NEW WONDER! 

. THE PETRIFIED GIANT! Over 
the weekend news had filtered into the 
city about the great Giant unearthed 
Saturday forenoon on “Stub” Newell's 
farm out in Cardiff. Hundreds had im- 
mediately made the twelve-mile trip in- 
to the Onondaga Valley to see for them- 
selves. They left, certain that this great 
marvel was surely the “Eighth Wonder 
of the World.” 

Far different were the headlines from 
Maine to California which greeted the 
return of the Cardiff Giant to its home 
state after eighty years of wandering: 
‘HOAXY’ THE STONE MAN IS 
BACK HOME .. . CARDIFF GIANT 
HAS FOUND HIS HOME—THE BIG 
PHONY HISTORY'S HUGE 
HOAX HALTS. Fight fans in St. Louis 
and out in Des Moines at that time 
were cheering the “Cardiff Giant,” a 
bearded wrestler and former marble 
champion. In celebrating the acquisition 
of the great “Petrified Man” by the 
Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown, the 
Editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Cozrier- 
Journal had this to say: 

It probably would not be true that 
you can fool all of the people some 
of the time if they didn’t want it 
that way. In this vale of tears there 
is a craving for marvels—the tall 
tale, the haunted house, the who- 
dunit, the two-headed calf. A hoax 
may become a valuable commodity, 
a Liars’ Club an institution of social 
significance, if in the end we can all 
laugh and particularly if the laugh 
is on us, and nobody has been hurt. 

This is why the Cardiff Giant de- 
serves the place in a museum where 
that colossal humbug after all these 
years has been ensconced, a monu- 
ment to fantasy and the human race’s 
addiction to it. 

It won’t fool anybody any more, 
but there will be a lot of fun, a 
warmth of endearment, in reflecting 
on the fascination for people just 
like yourself that was wrought by 
this immemoria! practical joke in the 
long ago. 

The whole affair started back in 1866 
when Connecticut-born George Hull, a 
tobacco farmer and cigar maker from 
Binghamton, was visiting his sister in 
Ackley, Iowa. One evening he got into 
a heated argument with a Reverend Mr. 
Turk concerning the literal meaning of 
the Biblical passage, “There were giants 
in the earth in those days.” Now Hull 
was a confirmed agnostic and the Rev- 


erend Turk’s dogmatic acceptance of 
this phrase preyed upon his mind. The 
more he thought of it, the madder he 
got. Then and there he resolved to 
manufacture a giant and with this prac- 
tical joke to confound religious extrem- 
ists like the Reverend Turk and per- 
haps make a little money on the side. 
But it wasn’t until June, 1868, that 
Hull and an Iowa friend of his arrived 
at the St. Charles Hotel in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and were so frequently seen 
around the town that they quickly 
aroused both the curiosity and suspi- 
cions of the natives. Most of their time, 
however, was spent out in the stone 
quarries, trying to obtain a block of 
gypsum 12’x4’x2’, which they first 
said was to be placed on exhibition in 
Washington as a specimen of “The best 
building-stone in the world.” This story 
was changed several times. It was to be 
(a) Iowa's gift to a Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington and (b) for a monu- 
ment in New York to be composed of 
contributions from the quarries of each 
state in the Union. After several weeks 
of persuading plus a little palm greasing 
and a keg of lager they finally dug out 
their five ton specimen of Iowa gypsum. 
In the meantime the friend backed 
out of the deal and left Hull to cope 
with the difficulties of transportation. 
And there were plenty. The great size 
and weight of the gypsum broke a num- 
ber of wagons and bridges during the 
forty odd mile trip to a railroad, as 
well as exhausting several teams of 
horses. Although the block had to be 
cut down somewhat to lessen the load, 
Hull managed, in spite of the many dis- 
couragements, to get it to a railhead. 
Consigned to Edward Burkhardt, a 
stone cutter at 940 North Clark Street, 
the crate reached Chicago on August 
4. The block was secretly carved by 
him and two assistants into the likeness 
of George Hull. Slightly inclined to the 
right, with one foot drawn up, the right 
hand resting on the abdomen and the 
other pressed against the back, the Giant 
appeared as though he had died in 
agony. The calm and serene facial ex- 
pression was in strange contrast to the 
contorted figure. Skin pores were simu- 
lated by using a metal hammer with 
leaden needle-like points. Writing fluids 
were first rubbed on the stone in an 
attempt to give the gypsum that aged- 
in-the-earth look. When this didn’t 
work, the whole was treated with sul- 
phuric acid to produce the dingy brown 
of antiquity and the realistic “veins” the 
learned spoke of later. Hull himself 
spent many tiring hours with a sponge, 
water, sand, and elbow grease to give 
the sides and the under portions the 








water-worn appearance we see today. 
But all the workers were completely 
stumped when it came to the hair. After 
a number of vain attempts on clay 
models, the head was left bald. The 
finished figure measured ten feet four 
and a half inches in height and weighed 
2,900 pounds. 

When Hull was satisfied that the fig- 
ure could pass muster as either a fossil 
or a statue, it was crated in an iron- 
strapped box, marked “finished marble” 
and shipped on to Union, near Bingham- 
ton, via Detroit, the Suspension Bridge 
and Syracuse. From Union, teams of 
horses sweated under the weight through 
Marathon, Homer, and Tully on to the 
hamlet of Cardiff, just south of Syra- 
cuse, and to the farm of William C. 
Newell, a relative of Hull’s. When ques- 
tions were asked by curious farmers and 
inquisitive tavern keepers along the way, 
a variety of answers were given. It was 
a tobacco press, castings, a soldier’s 
monument for Onondaga Valley, even 
“Jeff Davis.” People guessed at the 
time that it might be contraband tobac- 
co, which to them accounted for the 
secrecy. 


And so the Giant reached its destina- 
tion and by lantern light one dark No- 
vember night in 1868 was quietly buried 
behind “Stub” Newell’s barn. The 
ground was seeded to clover (a strange 
time to seed clover, it was later said), 
the snows came and Cardiff quickly for- 
got the wagon, the huge crate, and the 
mysterious stranger. Up to this time 
Hull’s expenses had been $2,200. 

The village of Cardiff lies within 
what Carl Carmer calls that “broad 
psychic highway,” a narrow 300-mile 
strip across New York State which has 
witnessed The-End-of-the-World Mil- 
lerites, Mother Ann Lee and the Shakers, 
The Publick Universal Friend Jemima 
Wilkinson, the Spirit Rappings of The 
Fox Sisters, the discovery by Joseph 
Smith of The Tablets of Moroni. The 
scene was set for the last of these 
“strange happenings.” 

In the forenoon of October 16, a 
year after the burial, “Stub” Newell, 
according to the plan, showed the two 
hired men, Gideon Emmons and Henry 
Nichols, where he wanted a well dug 
for his cattle—down behind the barn in 
a wet and marshy hollow only a few 


yards from Onondaga Creek. They be- 
gan their work and about three feet 
from the surface one of them struck 
something hard. First a foot appeared 
and then the rest of the huge body as 
they excitedly dug into the soft loose 
earth. Emmons exclaimed, ‘Jerusalem, 
Nichols, it’s a big Injun!” That was 
the verdict, too, of some of the thou- 
sands who were soon swarming into 
Cardiff, for they remembered the age- 
old Onondaga Indian tale of stone 
giants. Others who viewed the great 
Giant, of course paying a slight admis- 
sion charge to compensate the Newells 
for their “trouble,” were equally con- 
founded. Some went all-out for the pet- 
rified man theory, nodding their heads 
approvingly at the pronouncement of a 
prominent clergyman: “This is not a 
thing contrived of man, but is the face 
of one who lived on the earth, the very 
image and child of God.” 

Others agreed with Dr. John F. Boyn- 
ton, local lecturer, who believed this 
“Onondaga Stone” to be a statue “of 
Caucasian origin, and designed by the 
artist to perpetuate the memory of a 
great mind and noble deeds.” He said 


One of history's great hoaxes, the Cardiff Giant carved from lowa gypsum, rests in Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown, New York. 
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THE GREAT 


CARDIFF GIANT! 


Discovered at Cardiff, Onondaga Co, N. Y., is now on Exhibition 


Geological Hall, Albany, 


For a few days only. 


in the 





His DIMENGIONS. 


Length of Body, - - 10 feet, 4 1-2 
Length of Head seman Top eveorde” 
Length of Noes, - : 6 
Across the Nostrils, 3 12 
Width of Mouth, - 5 
Circumference of Neck, : : 37 
Shoulders, from point to point, 3 feet, 11-2 
Length of Right Arm, - 4 feet, 9 1-2 
Across the Wrist, - - - - 5 
Across the Palm of Hand, 7 
Length of Second Finger, - - - 8 
Around the Thighs, - - 6 feet, 3 1-2 
Diameter of the Thigh, 


Weight, 





inches. 
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nore funny 
scientists pondered and the 
exhorted, the public thronged 
lle,’ in spite of the fact that 
weren't harvested. The most 
question in Syracuse those 
Have you seen the Giant? 
age couldn't be printed 
horse stages, marked “To and from 
ardiff Giant,” made the round- 
ye dollar a head. In fact it was 


respectable not to have seen the 


ewell and Hull were taking in thou- 
sands of dollars. Three thousand people 
viewed the Giant in one day, and “Stub” 
was now respectfully addressed as “Mis- 
er ell man from New York 


City offered $100 for a flake of stone 


t 


from the body. The cow shed on the 

Newell farm was turned into an eating 
place and signs like “Warm Meals 

Oysters and Oats” sprung up throughout 

the neighborhood. “The Giant Saloon’”’ 

The Goliath House’ ministered to 

thirsty crowd. A professional show- 

man from Chicago was hired for a while 

Giant. Within a week and 

three different “only authentic 

guides were published in 

A syndicate of local 

men wa med which took a three- 

quarter shi in the Giant by paying 

$37,500. Hull and Newell kept the other 

quarter. Two of the new owners were 

David Hannum of Homer, the original 

David Harum,” who was soon “as 
busy as a hummin-bird with two tails” 
managing the Giant after it left Albany, 
and Dr. Amos Westcott, father of the 
author of that book 

The Giant moved on to Syracuse. The 
war of the petrifieds vs. the gypsumites 
continued. The crowds kept coming and 
the new Spapers gave the owners column 
after column of free advertising. 

The suspicious had their first con- 
crete bit of evidence when Newell with- 
drew a large sum of money from The 
Onondaga County Bank in a draft to 
Hull’s order. This started things mov- 
ing, and no sooner did the news of the 
“discovery” reach Iowa than more cries 
of humbug were raised, especially by 
those who remembered Hull and the 
weeks he spent in Fort Dodge. Sworn 
statements were obtained from them and 
from the tavern keepers and farmers 
around Tully and Cardiff who recalled 
the wagon, the crate, and the mysterious 
mud-bespattered stranger. Dr. Boynton 
reneged on his Jesuit theory, lecturing 

Syracuse that the statue had been 

; { instead of years. He 
€ investigating. Early in 
Pieces er George Hull, seeing that pub- 


lic opinion was turning against his crea- 














tion and wanting to get his revenge on 
the Reverend Turk, came out with the 
complete story of the hoax. 

The expert on humbugs, Phineas T. 
Barnum’s offer of $60,000 for three 
month’s lease was turned down, and not 
to be out-Barnumed, he had an exact 
copy made by one C. C. F. Otto of 
Syracuse. When the real Giant, by then 
under Dave Hannum’s management, 
reached Apollo Hall at Twenty-eighth 
Street and Broadway in New York on 
December 20, it had to compete with 
an already well-established fake giant at 
Wood’s Museum and Menagerie two 
blocks away. Barnum was part owner 
and it was his only New York mu- 
seum. The fake was advertised as “The 
Original of all ‘Cardiff’ Giants” and 
people thronged to see them both and 
laugh at what had completely hood- 
winked some of the greatest minds of 
the day. The owners of the real hoax 
tried without success to get an injunc- 
tion to prevent the display of the imita- 
tion. The Hannum Giant left New York 
January 11, 1870, forced out by the con- 
fusing presence of two giants. Follow- 
ing a Boston showing, its drawing 
power gradually declined. 

It was in Boston, to prove the statue 
theory, that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
came and bored a hole just in back of 
the left ear, which can still be seen. He 
declared the Giant a wonderful ana- 
tomical development. At the same time 
Ralph Waldo Emerson is said to have 
pronounced it “beyond his depth, very 
wonderful and undoubtedly ancient.” 
Cyrus Cobb, artist and sculptor, de- 
clared that any man who called the 
Giant a humbug, “‘simply declared him- 
self a fool.” 

After a few trips in the early ’70’s, 
mainly around New York and into New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania, the Giant went into 
storage. Newell was no longer in the 
picture. Hull, after an unsuccessful busi- 
ness venture in Binghamton, had gone 
out to Colorado to bury another giant, 
this time a baked clay one. 

Among the “local items,” a New 
Hampshire paper quipped in 1871: 

The Cardiff Giant is giving a 
series of entertainments in Clare- 
mont. He is said to resemble Gen. 

Grant inasmuch that he don’t talk, 

and his head is made of stone.—So 

look out for another “mum” candi- 
date for the Presidency. We hardly 
think, however, that the Claremont 
papers will be united upon him; one 
of them is committed in his favor, 

but the other regards him as a 

greater sham than even Grant him- 


self. 


Scientists pondered, ministers exhorted, 


For forty years the Cardiff Giant re- 
mained in storage at Fitchburg, Mass., 
with a short visit during 1901 to The 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo. 
Title to the Giant was in dispute and 
was sold for non-payment of storage 
rent, to Ralph C. Lawrence of Fitch- 
burg. In June, 1913, it was purchased 
by Edwin S. Calkins of Solvay. The 
next owner was Joseph R. Mulroney of 
Fort Dodge who bought the Giant in 
December, 1913, for a reported $10,000. 
In 1921 it was said to have been owned 
by Hugo Schultz of Huron, South Da- 
kota, but remained in Iowa. In the late 
1920’s the Giant was purchased by a 
group known as The Cardiff Giant 
Association and exhibited at the Hawk- 
eye Fair Grounds, Fort Dodge. The 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to purchase it in 
1930. Four years later it was rented for 
$1,500 and shown at the New York 
State Fair in Syracuse. It made a trans- 
continental tour advertising the moving 
picture The Mighty Barnum in late 1934 
and was borrowed for the Iowa State 
Fair in 1935 from Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
Des Moines publisher, who was by then 
the owner. 

The New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation acquired the Giant from Cowles 
and on May 19, 1948, eighty years after 
the conception, it was placed on view 
at its final resting place, The Farmers’ 
Museum, which the Association operates. 

Today it is easy for us to laugh at 
the Giant and at the people who were 
so easily fooled, but even you, after see- 
ing it, may wonder what your reactions 
would have been back in 1869. If it 
took first a steam shovel to prepare the 
way, then ten men, a tractor and more 
than two days of sweat to move the ton 
and a half stone Goliath a few feet in 


Cooperstown, what a puzzle its presence 
in out-of-the-way Cardiff, miles from 
any railroad, must have presented. Like 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, we might have 
pronounced it “beyond our depth.” 

There are even today some who still 
believe the Cardiff Giant to be a petri- 
fied man. Carl Carmer in Listen for a 
Lonesome Drum quotes a Cardiff resi- 
dent as saying, “Mark my words, you 
haven’t heard the last about his being a 
petrified human giant yet.” A fake, well 
established, is long lived. An editorial 
in the Syracuse Post-Standard said over 
thirty years ago: 

In spite of the admissions of Hull 
himself that the thing was a gigantic 
fake, there remained for years those 
who believed in it . . . There are 
those who believe that Dr. Cook is 
a much abused man, that Joe Smith 
was on the square about those Pal- 
myra tablets, and that there may 
have been something, after all, in 
the adventures of Munchausen. 

Even among those who do not believe 
in the Giant, his hoax is being per- 
petuated. A carnival midway supply 
firm in Florida sells plaster cast models 
of the Cardiff Giant for a reputed $200. 
One such model was placed on exhibi- 
tion on the midway of the 1959 Iowa 
State Fair with an admission price of 
25¢. A Des Moines radio station carried 
an interview with the proprietor of the 
fraudulent fraud, being as neatly hood- 
winked as most of the viewers. The 
hoax carries on. .> 





This article is reprinted from New York 
History, July, 1948. The pictures from 
the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation and The Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, New York. 
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BASEBALL 





ne typical of the American classic at the Dyersville tournament 





L FESTIVAL IN DYERSVILLE 


Kastern Towa players annually battle for prize money 
in eight-day semi-pro_ classic sponsored by 


the Commercial Club each August. 





Photos by JIM SHAFFER 





HEN the umpire yells “Play Ball” in Dyersville this 
month, sixteen teams will vie with each other in what 
is described as the biggest semi-pro baseball tournament in the 
state. Prizes totaling $7,000 for participants and spectators 
will highlight the tourney to be held August 7 through 16. 
Sponsored by the Dyersville Commercial Club and sup- 
ported by other organizations in the town, the annual event, 
now in its tenth year, has drawn crowds of 18,000 to this 
northeastern Iowa community. Always held in August, the 
largest crowds attend the semi-finals and finals which will 
be August 15 and 16. 

Teams from eastern Iowa clamor to take part in the eight 
day event (two days are unscheduled) which offers $1,680 
in prize money to the clubs with special player awards 
coming to another $400. Last year Independence won the 
tournament with Darrell Rothrock of that club receiving the 
most valuable player award. 

Each team selects a queen candidate with the winner being 
crowned at the Queen Festival which is held on the semi- 
final game night. This contest starts with a queen’s dinner 
two weeks before the tournament. The “Sweet Sixteen” can- 
didates are presented at a queen’s introductory dance and 
appear on a television show preceding the tourney. In the 
1959 festival, Miss Sharon Schmitt of Rickardsville was 
crowned queen. About $2,600 in cash and merchandise 
prizes are awarded in the queen’s contest. 

And to put everyone in the act, even attendance prizes 
go to the spectators. C= 








At the finals, large crowd spills out to the edge of field. 
15 
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club watches the 
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tters illustrate styles of striking out. Pitchers in this semi-pro tourney get added incentive—extra pay for winning. 


ittle League players from Dyersville’s many teams escort queen candidate. Crowd and contestants wait for announcemen \of 
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Every time at bat is not a base hit as this Cascade player swings—misses. Outfielder Jack Saber turns baby sitter for son, Dennis. 


2ouncemen winner's name in brilliant Queen Pageant. Finalists gather around 1959 Tournament Queen, Sharon Schmitt of Rickardsville. 





Don Quimby gives “out of the game” sign to 
eager young fan who delayed game when he 
wandered onto playing field. Xavier High School 
band of Dyersville adds color to Queen's night. 


Each night of tournament, crew spreads cover over infield of diamond to protect playing surface. Sponsors bought tarp last year. 
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Mark Twain's Close 


Towa Associations 





As a young man, the great humorist worked 


as a printer and correspondent for his 


brother. Orion Clemens, in Muscatine and Keokuk. 


ARK TWAIN'S connection with 

the state of Iowa actually began 
several months before the future Ameri- 
can humorist ever set foot on Iowa soil, 
and the project which established that 
connection marked an important first 
step in his career as a writer. 

The circumstances linking him to the 
State began sometime during Septem- 
ber of 1853 when Mark Twain’s older 
brother Orion sold his newspaper at 
Hannibal, Missouri, and bought a part- 
interest in the Muscatine Journal. Mov- 
ing with him to his new home in Iowa 
were his mother, Jane Clemens, then 


by FRED W. LORCH 


fifty years old, and a younger brother 
Henry, age sixteen. 

Sam Clemens did not join the migra- 
tion to Muscatine at this time. Some 
months before, he had left Hannibal, 
after a quarrel with Orion, to seek his 
fortune in the big cities of the East, 
where he could earn regular wages and 
be on his own. He was eighteen years 
old now, a skilled typesetter, and he 
wanted to hear the jingle of a little 
money in his pockets, which working 
for Orion and his dying Hannibal Jowr- 
nal rarely made possible. 

After working for a time in New 





Mark Twain as he appeared in later years first came to lowa as a boy of 18. 





York he proceeded to Philadelphia, the 
city of Benjamin Franklin, the patron 
saint of printers. He had been in the 
East a month or two before he learned 
about Orion’s move to Muscatine. Sup- 
posing that the family was still at Han- 
nibal, and feeling a little guilty, per- 
haps, about deserting his brother in a 
time of need, he wrote Orion a long 
letter from Philadelphia which con- 
tained, along with personal matters, an 
extended description of a trip to Fair- 
mount Park, at that time one of Phila- 
delphia’s main points of interest. He 
hoped that Orion would run a portion 
of the letter in the Hannibal Journal 
under the heading “Correspondence,” a 
prominent feature of newspapers at that 
time. 

When the long letter finally reached 
Orion at his new Iowa home, he im- 
mediately recognized the news value of 
the Fairmount Park description and pub- 
lished it in the Muscatine Journal, No- 
vember 11, 1853. It was the first piece 
of writing from the hand of Samuel 
Clemens ever to appear in an Iowa 
publication. 

Orion immediately sought further cor- 
respondence. Sam replied that he would 
try to write for the newspaper occasion- 
ally, but expressed fear that his letters 
might be uninteresting. Nevertheless, 
during the winter and spring of 1853- 
1854, Sam supplied three additional let- 
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ters, two from Philadelphia dated De- 
cember 4 and 24, 1853; and one from 
Washington, D. C., dated February 18 
and 19, 1854. These letters appeared in 
the Muscatine Journal under the signa- 
ture W, an abbreviation of a longer 
signature which Sam had used for occa- 
sional, brief items which he had put 
into the Hannibal Journal a year or 
two earlier. 

But now, with the coming of spring, 
Sam became homesick. He had been 
away about fifteen months, and he was 
eager to see his family again and to re- 
port what life was like in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. Also he 
was curious about Muscatine and what 
Orion’s prospects were in Iowa. “How 
many subscribers has the Journal got?” 
he asked Orion. “What does the job 
work pay? And what does the whole 
concern pay?” This time, he hoped, 
Orion’s business might prosper, espe- 
cially if the co-editor, Mr. Powell, were 
an enterprising person. But he was not 
convinced that his mother should spend 
her winters so far north in Iowa. It was 
too cold a climate. She should spend it 
in St. Louis with his sister Pamela. And 
showing his awareness of the race prob- 
lem, he wanted to know how Orion 
liked to live on “free-soil,” confessing 
that he himself would like to see a good 
old-fashioned Negro again. 

The long ride from Philadelphia to 
St. Louis by train was an exhausting 





experience. For three days and nights 
he sat up in a smoking car, getting only 
an occasional catnap. After visiting a 
few hours with Pamela, he boarded a 
packet for Muscatine and at once flung 
himself into a berth to get sleep. He 
was so exhausted that he slept straight 
through for thirty-six hours, barely get- 
ting up in time to dress and leave the 
boat. The packet arrived in Muscatine 
about two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Since he did not want to awaken 
the family, he waited for daylight in 
the office of a little hotel, probably the 
Ogilvie House, a block or two from 
109 Walnut Street where the Clemenses 
lived. 

Impatient as he was to see the family 
and to surprise them, he managed to 
calm himself enough to find a comfort- 
able chair and read a book which he 
found on a table, a book containing 
brief sketches of the lives of English 
Kings. For hours he read, fascinated by 
the intrigues of royalty and the vicissi- 
tudes of kingship. According to Albert 
Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain's biogra- 
pher, Sam Clemens’ reading on that par- 
ticular night in Muscatine became the 
ground-work for all his later knowledge 
of English history. 

When daylight came Sam gathered 
his bundles, among them a gun which 
he had purchased in the East, and 
walked out to find Orion’s house. The 
gun was a matter of pride, because it 


was Orion’s refusal to let him buy a 
gun that had precipitated the quarrel 
which caused him to leave Hannibal. 

The family was at breakfast when he 
arrived and there was a happy out-cry 
to see him. He parried them with the 
butt of the gun for a moment, exclaim- 
ing that since they had not let him buy 
one, he had bought one himself. 

Sam Clemens stayed in Muscatine 
about three months, during the late 
summer and early fall of 1854. He 
probably would have stayed longer had 
there been prospects of suitable employ- 
ment. Henry, he found, was working 
as a clerk in Burnett’s bookstore. It was 
obvious that Sam was not needed at the 
Journal office, though local tradition re- 
ports that he helped out there at times. 

But there were other reasons why 
Sam saw no profit in remaining in Mus- 
catine. Orion was planning marriage in 
the months ahead, and he knew that 
there would be no room for him in the 
already cramped quarters at 109 Walnut 
Street. Furthermore, his savings were 
slipping away and he needed steady em- 
ployment with assured wages. It was 
probably in November of 1854 that he 
left Muscatine and returned to St. Louis. 
There he found employment on _ the 
Evening News. 

But Mark Twain’s connection with 
Muscatine did not end immediately. 
From St. Louis he sent Orion two addi- 
tional letters for the Journal, which 


Mark Twain lived for a few months in 1854 in Muscatine house (since torn down) which had a clear view of the Mississippi. 
































brought his total correspondence for that 
paper to six long letters, a commendable 
contribution considering their length, 
their quality, and the probability that he 
received no pay for any of them other 
than the satisfaction of helping Orion. 

The Muscatine correspondence of 
Samuel Clemens has a special interest 
for Iowans. It not only served as a first 
link in the chain that was to tie him to 
the state, but of far greater importance, 
it marked the beginning of his career as 
a professional newspaper correspondent. 
These letters became the forerunners of 
his later correspondence for western 
newspapers, particularly of his travel 
letters from the Sandwich Islands, and, 
above all, the forerunners of his letters 
to the Alta California about the famous 
Quaker City excursion to the Holy 
Land, which became the basis of his 
book Innocents Abroad. 

But to return briefly to Orion. His 
fiancee was Molly Stotts of Keokuk, and 
he married her there on December 19, 
1854. The following April Molly be- 
came seriously ill, and was ill for sev- 
eral months. Pregnant during the long 
siege, she presently became homesick 
and wanted to return to Keokuk. And 
Orion, always tenderhearted, and per- 
haps persuaded that the Muscatine cli- 
mate was too cold for his wife, agreed 
to move. It was June 9, 1855, when he 
and Molly returned to Keokuk to make 
their new home there. With the help of 
Molly’s father, William Stotts, Orion 
immediately purchased the Ben Franklin 
Book and Job Office at 52 Main Street 
and opened his doors for business. 

So ended the Muscatine episode for 
the Clemenses. Sam never saw the city 
again until the spring of 1882 when he 
revisited the Mississippi in order to re- 
fresh his memory about the great river 
for his book, Life on the Mississippi. 
As the boat stopped briefly at Musca- 
tine, on the way up river, he recalled 
his early days there. “I remember it 
best,” he said, “for a lunatic who caught 
me out in the fields, one Sunday, and 
extracted a butcher-knife from his coat 
and proposed to carve me up with it, 
unless I acknowledge him to be the 
only son of the Devil. I tried to com- 
promise on an acknowledgement that 
he was the only member of the family 
I had met; but that did not satisfy him; 
he wouldn’t have any half-measures; I 
must say that he was the sole and only 
son of the Devil—and he whetted his 
knife on his boot. It did not seem worth 
while to make trouble about a little 
thing like that; so I swung around to 
his view of the matter and saved my 
skin whole. 

“And I remember Muscatine—still 
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After six years in Nevada, Orion and Molly returned to Keokuk to live permanently. 


more pleasantly—for its summer sun- 
sets. I have never seen any, on either 
side of the ocean, that equalled them. 
They used the broad, smooth river as a 
canvas, and painted on it every imagin- 
able dream of color from mottled dainti- 
nesses and delicasies of the opal, all the 
way up, through cumulative intensities, 
to blinding purple and crimson confla- 
grations, which were enchanting to the 
eye, but sharply tried it at the same 
time.” 

From the Clemens house on Walnut 
Street, these sunsets were plainly visible 
in 1854. In the area between the house 
and the river there were no buildings to 
obstruct the view. The ground sloped 
gently to the river and in summer was 
grass-covered to the very shore. Today, 
unfortunately, the house no _ longer 
stands, having been torn down to make 
room for more modern buildings. 


THE KEOKUK EPISODE 


Sam Clemens remained in St. Louis 
through the early summer of 1855 and 
then came up to Keokuk to join Orion 
again. The Ben Franklin Book and Job 
Office seemed to be flourishing. Henry, 
who had moved to Keokuk with Orion, 
was already working at the office, along 
with two other young apprentices. Orion 
now offered Sam five dollars a week 
and board, and gave him the responsi- 
bility of supervising the job work. He 
could not, however, supply Sam and 
Henry with sleeping accommodations, 
for on September 14 little Jennie Clem- 
ens was born, and Orion and Molly had 


decided to move in with the Stottses, 
who lived in a small cottage on Timea 
Street. 

It was therefore arranged that Sam 
and Henry should set up sleeping quar- 
ters at the Job Office, and this arrange- 
ment continued during the entire period 
of Sam’s stay in Keokuk. 

There were a number of advantages in 
living at the Job Office. The boys were 
free to come and go as they pleased 
without family interference, to work on 
into the evening hours when the work 
pressed, or to visit with the apprentices 
and with Ed Brownell, a bookstore clerk, 
all of whom also slept on the third floor 
of 52 Main Street. Often, however, Sam 
spent the entire evening in undisturbed 
reading, or in writing letters. 

There were disturbances at times, 
however, for on the floor directly be- 
low were the rooms where Professor 
Isbell taught music. Perhaps the sound 
of singing or of horns and violins fil- 
tered up from below and irritated the 
boys. At any rate, they grew boisterous 
at times and made so much noise that 
Isbell had to come up the stairs and beg 
for quiet. For a time there were strained 
relations, but in the end the Professor 
won the boys over and even induced 
Sam to join one of his singing classes. 

It did not take Sam Clemens very 
long to become a popular young man in 
Keokuk. In January of 1856, not many 
months after his arrival, he was invited 
to a banquet given by the printers of 
Keokuk in celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin. Orion had unanimously been elected 
secretary for the occasion and was one 
of the main speakers. As an obscure 
young man of twenty, Sam, of course, 
had no part in the program. It was a 
surprise, therefore, that when all the 
main speakers had finished, he was 
loudly and repeatedly called upon to 
rise and speak. 
What Sam said to the printers of 
aces Keokuk that evening was never re- 
corded, but J. C. Fry who sat next to 


mL him at the table that night reported later 
ni that his talk was so full of wit and 
humor that he was frequently inter- 


rupted by loud and continuous bursts 
of applause. 


As a result of the speech Sam Clem- 
TU) th ens joined a debating society in Keokuk, 





where he learned some of the techniques 
of public address. The incident at the 
banquet had considerable influence on 
Mark Twain’s career. It was the begin- 
ning of an activity which eventually led 
to his distinguished success on the lec- 
hird floor of this Keokuk building was Orion Clemens’ Book and Job Office. ture platform and to his celebrity as an 


| for many years as a museum, this room which housed Orion Clemens’ office was furnished in the style of his day. 





after dinner speaker in later years. 

During 1855 and much of 1856 times 
were good in Keokuk. The town was ex- 
periencing a boom. As a result, Orion's 
book and job business flourished, espe- 
cially after he was awarded a contract 
to supply Keokuk with its first city 
directory. 

Sam worked on the directory only 
occasionally, but he was constantly irri- 
tated because Orion kept taking his 
help away from jobs that had been 
promised. 

In a letter to his mother he voiced 
his discontent about the way things were 
going at the office. “I am not getting 
along well with the job work,” he com- 
plained. “I can’t work blindly—without 
a system. I gave Dick a job yesterday 
which I calculated he would set in two 
hours, and I could work off in three, 
and therefore finish it by supper time, 
but he was transferred to the Directory, 
and the job, promised this morning, re- 
mains untouched. Through all the great 
pressure of job work lately, I never be- 
fore failed in a promise of this kind.” 

The directory came off the press July 
12, 1856. It was an attractive book, 
nicely printed, and sold for a dollar. 
The newspapers praised it, but pointed 
out that with a few exceptions it con- 
tained only the names of men, and that 
the list of improvements in Keokuk was 
at least 500 per cent too small. 

Anyone examining the Directory to- 
day will see Sam listed as “Samuel L. 
Clemens, Antiquarian.”” What the point 
of the joke was in listing himself in 
this way no one knows, nor did Clemens 
himself remember when he was shown 
a copy of the Directory on the occasion 
of his visit to the city in 1885. 

On the whole, Sam was happy in 
Keokuk, despite his frustrations under 
Orion’s haphazard management. He 
had many friends both among the young 
men and the young women of the city. 
There was Ed Brownell, the bookstore 
clerk, already mentioned, whose associa- 
tion he particularly enjoyed because 
Brownell was a lover of reading and 
well acquainted not only with the latest 
books arriving at Keokuk, but also with 
the older, classical literature. 

And there were a number of young 
women whose company he enjoyed— 
Ella Creel and Belle Stotts, Molly’s sis- 
ter, a Patterson girl who lived nearby, 
and Annie Taylor, the pretty young 
daughter of Hawkins Taylor, one of 
Keokuk’s most prominent citizens. Annie 
attended school at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Mt. Pleasant (Mt. Unpleasant, 
as she called it), and asked Sam to 
write themes for her. It is probable that 
Taylor discouraged any serious court- 


ship of his daughter by an obviously 
poor and obscure young printer. Taylor 
was an ambitious man, wealthy, and 
interested in education. In 1857 he was 
elected mayor of Keokuk. Thereafter 
the correspondence between Sam Clem- 
ens and Annie ceased. 

Sam’s irritation about Orion’s man- 
agement of the job office did not end 
after the publication of the directory. 
With the passing weeks it continued to 
mount, though the precise reasons are 
hard to determine. At any rate, by early 
August he was already making plans 
for quitting the job office and leaving 
Keokuk. There may have been an open 
quarrel with Orion about management. 
Perhaps it involved Henry, who for 
some unexplained reason had left Keo- 
kuk and joined his mother in St. Louis. 
It may be that Sam felt he was not 
being paid enough for his services. He 
was twenty-one now, and adequate 
wages were a matter of considerable 
importance to him. Or it may be that 
he had become aware that though the 
job office was busy, Orion’s bids were 
usually too low, and that his financial 
situation was rapidly deteriorating. 

He now began to formulate a plan 
which he kept secret from Orion but 
shared with his mother and Henry. It 
was inspired by a report of a survey of 
the upper Amazon River published by 
Lieutenant Herndon and based upon 
his explorations of that region. The 
newspapers had given the report wide 
circulation with the result that for sev- 
eral months a fever for South American 
adventure developed in many sections of 
the United States. 

It was Sam’s plan to go to the head- 
waters of the Amazon, collect coca nuts 
for the American market, and make a 
fortune. But so long a trip required 
money, and there was very little pros- 
pect of getting it from Orion. Further- 
more Sam felt the need of associates for 
the adventurous enterprise. He found in 
Keokuk two young men who apparently 
shared his dreams, a man named Ward, 
and a Doctor Marten, who was a mem- 
ber of the local Board of Health and a 
lecturer on chemistry and toxicology at 
the Iowa Medical College in Keokuk. 

At night and on Sundays the three 
young men met frequently to go over 
their plans. It was determined that Sam 
and Ward were to go straight through 
to the Amazon from New York or New 
Orleans. Marten was to follow later. No 
specific time for departure could be set, 
for Sam lacked money and was trying 
to arrange a loan to supplement the 
little he had managed to save. 

But by November Ward and Marten, 
probably realizing the impracticality of 





the enterprise, and having more to lose 
than Sam Clemens in case of failure, 
gave up the plan. Whether Sam gave it 
up also at this time is not known, but 
it is certain that he did not abandon 
his resolve to quit the job office and 
leave Keokuk as soon as it was finan- 


cially feasible. 

Then, one cold and blustery day in 
mid-October, help came in an unex- 
pected way. He was walking along 
Main Street when a piece of paper 
scudded past him and lodged up against 
the side of a house. It looked like paper 
money. He stooped to pick it up and 
found to his amazement that it was a 
fifty dollar bill. “It was the largest 
assemblage of money I had ever seen in 
one spot,” he wrote in his Autobiogra- 
phy years later. “I advertized it in the 
papers and I suffered more than a thou- 
sand dollars worth of solicitude and 
fear and distress during the next few 
days lest the owner should see the ad- 
vertizement and come and take my for- 
tune away. As many as four days went 
by without an applicant; then I could 
endure this kind of misery no longer 
... I felt I must take that money out 
of danger. So I bought a ticket to 
Cincinnati and went to that city.” 

It is doubtful that Sam Clemens ac- 
tually advertised his find; at least the 
existing files of the Keokuk newspapers 
contain no such advertisement. It is also 
doubtful that his departure from Keo- 
kuk was as precipitant as he reports, for 
now a new project occurred to him 
which might put additional money into 
his pockets. 

One of the newspapers in Keokuk 
in 1856 was the Post, owned by a man 
named Rees. Remembering the travel 
letters he had written for the Muscatine 
Journal, Sam went to Rees and pro- 
posed a series of letters for his paper. 
Rees was agreeable and promised to 
pay five dollars for each letter. 

With these arrangements made and 
with a little money in his pockets now, 
Sam Clemens finally left Keokuk after 
a residence there of a little under a 
year and a half. There were still, of 
course, the travel letters for the Post. 
In all he supplied three letters, the first 
one dated October 18 from St. Louis, 
the others dated’ November 14, 1856, 
and March 14, 1857, from Cincinnati. 
All appeared in the Post under the 
pseudonym “Snodgrass.” 

In later years Mark Twain claimed 
he could not recall having written the 
Snodgrass letters. Certainly, they scarce- 
ly deserved being remembered, for they 
were crude, hastily written pieces of 
humor, and noteworthy from a literary 
point of view only because here, for the 
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first time, Mark Twain used the device 
of pretended illiteracy. 

With these letters Mark Twain's early 
association with the state of Iowa ended. 


THE CLEMENS FAMILY 
IN KEOKUK 


About six months after Sam's depar- 
ture, Orion sold the job office, prob- 
ably at a loss, for the Keokuk boom had 
suddenly collapsed and business was 
prostrate. Except for extended visits to 
St. Louis and to the old Clemens home 
in Tennessee, Orion maintained his home 
in Keokuk until May of 1860, when he 
moved to Memphis, Missouri, to prac- 
tice law. He had taken up the study of 
law soon after the job office was sold 
and had been admitted to the bar at 
Jamestown, Tennessee. 

In January of 1861, he went to St. 
Louis to call on Edward Bates, who had 
just accepted an appointment in Lin- 
coln’s cabinet as Attorney General, in 
order to seek a political office. Orion 
had stumped southeastern Iowa and 
parts of Missouri in behalf of Abraham 


Lincoln and he felt he merited a politi- - 


cal reward. Bates was unable to obtain 
a German consulate that Orion wanted, 
but he did manage to secure his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the newly created 
Territory of Nevada. 

Notice of his appointment reached 
Orion March 27, 1861. Molly, who be- 
gan keeping a notebook during these 
exciting days, reported that they left 
immediately for St. Louis where Orion 
met Sam, who was now a Mississippi 
pilot, and prevailed upon him to go to 
his new home with him. 

For Mark Twain it was a new and 
significant turning point in his develop- 
ing career, a turning point made pos- 
sible by Orion, as earlier ones had been. 
Though the two brothers often irritated 
each other and found it all but impos- 
sible to work together, they were never- 
theless deeply attached to one another 
and genuinely concerned for the other's 
welfare. 

Orion and Molly stayed in Nevada 
for six years, when a political upheaval 
deprived him of his office. He returned 
to Keokuk, which now became his per- 
manent home. He practiced law a bit, 
took care of the accounts of several 
local businesses and organizations, and 
also supplied his brother Sam, who was 
rapidly acquiring fame as author and 
lecturer, with materials that went into 
Mark Twain’s book Roughing It. He 
also did a good deal of writing on his 
own account, apparently attempting to 
emulate the literary success of his dis- 
tinguished brother. 

At Mark Twain's suggestion, for ex- 
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ample, he worked at an autobiography 
that was to contain the absolute and 
undisguised truth about his life. The 
autobiography was never published be- 
cause it was too soul revealing; but 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain's 
biographer, found it extremely useful 
since it contained a mine of information 
about Mark Twain's early life. 

On the whole, Orion’s life in Keokuk 
was uneventful. A genial, kindhearted 
man with a whimsical sort of humor, 
generous, absent-minded, he was re- 
spected and loved by all who knew him. 
As the years passed he became some- 
thing of a legend in Keokuk and many 
were the stories told about him. 

There was the story, for example, 
probably true, of the incident that oc- 
curred on his wedding day when he was 
taking his newly acquired bride to Mus- 
catine. Not yet fully conscious of his 
status as husband, he stepped into the 
stage, arranged his bundles, and leaned 
back comfortably, awaiting the depar- 
ture of the vehicle. Not until a friend 
told him that his bride was standing on 
the platform with her bundles and ex- 
pected to make the trip to Muscatine 
with him did he scramble out to assist 
her. Orion himself loved to tell this 
story, and in 1894 when he was cele- 
brating his fortieth wedding anniversary 
with a group of friends, the incident was 
again recalled to the enjoyment of all 
present. 

There were stories, too, about his 
practice of law in Keokuk. On one 
occasion the city found itself involved 
in important litigation and accepted 
Orion’s offer to represent it free of 
charge. Though Orion won the case, 
there were moments of considerable mis- 
givings on the part of the city fathers, 
who had difficulty at times knowing 
what side of the case Orion was on. 
Furthermore, so the stories go, the court 
reporter had so much trouble expurgat- 
ing Orion’s jokes that he almost gave 
up in despair. 

It was no secret in Keokuk that 
Orion’s bookkeeping methods were cas- 
ual, if not haphazard. His reputation 
for unassailable honesty was so great, 
however, that business houses and or- 
ganizations often hired him, despite the 
risk of occasionally muddled accounts. 
There was the time, for example, when 
Orion was given charge of church 
funds, and presently found that his 
books were in such a tangle that he 
had to get the help of an auditor to 
straighten them out. 

Some days later the auditor met Orion 
on the street and couldn't resist inquir- 
ing into his method of keeping books. 
“Well,” said Orion, “I keep a record of 


everything I pay out, and trust my 
memory of everything paid in.” The 
reply was, of course, facetious, but the 
people of Keokuk were inclined to think 
there was nearly as much truth as fic- 
tion in it. 

Nor was it a secret in Keokuk that 
Molly ran the Clemens household and 
that she also rigorously managed her 
husband. She no doubt learned early in 
her married life that Orion’s generous, 
absent-minded, and whimsical nature 
needed a firm hand. Neighbors who 
knew the Clemenses intimately were 
well aware of Molly’s dominance, yet 
there is no hint in their reports that 
either they or Orion resented it. Indeed, 
Orion seems to have accepted it with 
the gentle good nature so characteristic 
of him, as the following story illustrates. 

One day when Orion was in the back 
yard cleaning a pair of trousers, Molly 
called out from the house to inquire 
what he was doing out there. 

Orion heard but did not answer. 

“Orion, what are you doing?” She 
again called. 

Still no answer. 

Then, sternly, “Orion, I want to know 
what you are doing.” 

“Molly,” he replied meekly, “I am 
cleaning our pantaloons.” 

Only once in all the years that Orion 
lived in Keokuk did he thrust himself 
prominently into public notice. The inci- 
dent which produced the local sensation 
occurred in 1879 when Orion was ex- 
communicated from the Presbyterian 
Church, of which he had been a member 
for many years, on account of heresy. 

Three charges were brought against 
him: first, that he denied the presence 
of the supernatural in the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures; second, that he denied 
that the Old Testament was divinely 
inspired, that nothing in it indicated a 
belief of its writers that anything 
thought, said, or done in this life would 
affect the condition of the soul in the 
life to come, and that Abraham was a 
sun and fire worshipper; and third, that 
he denied the deity of Christ and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath Day. 

Orion’s departure from orthodoxy 
was not sudden. His leanings toward 
liberalism probably dated back to his 
father’s early influence, for John Mar- 
shall Clemens was an admirer of 
Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. Public 
attention was focused upon Orion’s un- 
Presbyterian beliefs in 1879, however, 
when he gave a public lecture in Keo- 
kuk on the subject “Man the Architect 
of our Religion.” The charges against 
him were based chiefly upon statements 
made in that lecture. 

(Continued on page 51) 




















Sleepy Summer Days 





After the corn is laid by, the Iowa countryside settles into an even, quiet 

reverie disturbed only by the occasional harvest of hay and small grains. 

‘ As in many things, the attitude of the state follows that of the farm. While 
there is still work to be done, it is not pressing, and there is time for fish- 
ing, vacations to lakes and parks, and family outings. 

Our color portfolio this issue attempts to catch the mood of this season 
from light activity to placidity. The children fishing in an eastern Iowa 
farm pond, near Toddville, above, encompass both frames of mind. The 
pictures are, in order, from Phil McCafferty, Bert Vogel, Joan Liffring, 


Tom Cooper, and the Iowa State Conservation Commission. | 
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Near St. Donatus, a rural road winds 
its lazy way across a small stream 


and past a pasture and field of grain 


and corn before it disappears overt 


} 


the distant hill. Red barns in the 


tree-shaded hollow and on the hort 


zon provide accents for the peaceful 


summer scene 














The Inland Seas 


The fields of northern and central Iowa have sometimes been compared 


to large seas. While more broken with groves and farmsteads than the plains 
some 100 miles to the west, they often have the same endless quality. The 
haying picture, above, is one of the few we have seen which catches this 
expansive quality—the endless progression of fertile acres. Actually, Iowa's 
nearest approximation to a sea is the Great Lakes section. What our lakes 
lack in size, they more than compensate in beauty. But they can offer som¢ 
of the characteristics of larger bodies of water, such as the rise of big and 


beautiful moons—as over Lake Okoboji, opposite page. 





A Day for 


Swemmang 


There is no more typical summer 
activity in Iowa than a day at a lake. 
One of the most popular beaches is 
at Backbone Ctate Park near Straw- 
berry Point. Here a stone tower adds 
interest to the tree-rimmed shoreline 
While many families prefer to enjoy 
the water, the park also offers rug- 
ged trails through unusual rock for- 


mations for those interested in hiking. 




















HISTORIC PLUM GROVE 


Restoration has allowed this dignified old home of lowa’s 
first Territorial Governor, Robert Lucas, 


lo grow younger every year. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 











VERY summer a small group of 

women who have devoted a large 
portion of time to restoring one of 
Iowa's most historic landmarks return 
to inspect their adopted home—Plum 
Grove in Iowa City. And every year 
they are more pleased with the results— 
for the addition of an antique here or 
there, the steady growth of the planting, 
the repair of some small detail annually 
allows the home of Iowa’s first terri- 
torial governor, Robert Lucas, to recede 
more rapidly into the past. 

Fourteen years after the dedication of 
Plum Grove, the fine brick home has 
come nearly into its own as an authen- 
tic restoration of the best of antebellum 
Iowa. Unfortunately, it remains one of 
the least known attractions in the state. 

Robert Lucas first came to Iowa in 
1838 under an appointment by President 
Martin Van Buren as the first Governor 
of the new Territory of Iowa. Although 
of Quaker ancestry, he had had a dis- 
tinguished military record as a Colcnel 
in the War of 1812. Subsequently, he 
had served two terms as Governor of 
Ohio. The early part of the Lucas ad- 
ministration was stormy, marked by con- 
flicts between the Governor and his as- 
signed Secretary and the legislature. He 
was also involved in a border dispute 
with the State of Missouri. When he 
was removed by a Whig President in 
1841, however, Iowans genuinely te- 
gretted to see this strong and honest 
figure leave. 

After an unsuccessful try for the 
governorship of Ohio in 1843, Robert 
Lucas moved permanently to Iowa. In 
1844, Lucas and his wife, Friendly, built 
a new home on eighty acres on the 
southern boundary of Iowa City. Pat- 
terned somewhat after their old Ohio 
residence, Friendly Grove, the home was 
named Plum Grove after the thicket of 
plum trees on the land. 

In an era when log cabins were still 
common, the Lucas home must have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The 
main part of the house was a 30x30 
feet two-story structure with a one-story 
14x 14 feet kitchen added to the south. 
There were seven main rooms, each with 
a fireplace—four down and three up. 
In addition, a buttery opened off the 
kitchen. 

The foundation was laid with stone 
from a nearby quarry, and the walls 
were constructed from a locally manu- 
factured soft, red brick. White oak 
board 1x6 inches covered the floors. 





The rest of the woodwork was biack 
walnut including the curved staircase. 

In the simple dignity of their new 
home, Robert and Friendly Lucas lived 
for nearly a decade with three of their 
six children. Robert Lucas died in 1853, 
his wife survived him by twenty years, 
but the home was sold in 1866 to 
Walter Hoyt. In 1883 it was again sold, 
this time to Jacob C. Switzer. Two 
other owners had possession in the 
1920's and 1930's. During the years 
much of the surrounding land was 
platted off. 

In 1940, a group of Iowa City citizens 
decided to try to preserve the land- 
mark. With the help of Iowa State 
Conservation Commission and the legis- 
lative Interim Committee, the house and 
about four acres were purchased for 
approximately $5,000. 

The prospects were not inviting. A 
large two-story ell had been added to 
the west and south and a porch had 
been built on the north and west. All 
but one of the fireplaces had been torn 
out, bricked in, and plastered over. 
Changes had been made in interior wails, 


doors, and windows. The floors needed 
repairs, and the grounds were in bad 
shape. 

In restoring Plum Grove, the two- 
story ell and front porch were removed, 
the floors were relaid with white oak 
boards similar to the original flooring, 
and the inside rooms were remodeled 
back to the Lucas era. A new stairway 
had to be built, but the black walnut 
balustrade was saved and replaced in 
its original position. 

Outside, many coats of paint were re- 
moved before the brick walls were re- 
finished. The yard was leveled and re- 
conditioned and trees and shrubs appro- 
priate to Territorial days were planted. 

The basic work on the buildings and 
grounds was done by the Conservation 
Commission, two of whose members, 
Fred Poyneer, of Cedar Rapids, and Mrs. 
Addison Parker, of Des Moines, were 
particularly interested in the project. 

The Iowa members of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America 
undertook to refurbish the interior, Mrs. 
Oliver P. Thompson, of Des Moines, 

(Continued on page 53) 


Before gilt mirror in front parlor of Plum Grove, Mrs. E. D. Weeks adjusts dress. 
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Guests Mrs. James Windsor, Mrs. W. H. Brenton look over Lucas bedroom. Mourning picture given by Mrs. C. D. Waterman. 


Most of the furniture in the front parlor came 
from the Samuel J. Kirkwood home, donated by 
Henrietta Pritchard, Chicago. The carpet is from 
the Solon Langworthy home, Dubuque, given by 
Mrs. Jerome McGuire. The large gilt mirror was 


presented by the Carl Weeks family, Des Moines. 


Colonial Dames enjoy a picnic lunch on the lawn 
of Plum Grove during their annual tour of home. 


The large back porch opens off the kitchen wing. 
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Melodeon in front parlor 
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In kitchen, Mrs. Windsor 
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s played by Mrs. J. Rath 


and Mrs. Thompson “ham it up” u ith 


Large desk, portable writing desk (on top), books belonged to Lucas 


gun of Isaac Cooper. Boston rocker came from same family 









































On Plum Grove walk are Mrs. E.D. Weeks, Mrs. L.T. Sloane. At the side of the home are Mrs. Walter Barnes, Mrs. George Koss. 
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TREES OF THE 


REES still dominate the rural Iowa 

landscape. 

In prairie areas in great protecting 
masses they shelter farm buildings. The 
monotony of level fields and pastures 
frequently is broken by single great 
trees, elms, cottonwoods, sometimes 
oaks. Occasionally a line of trees marks 
a fencerow. 

The frequent streams still are edged 
with trees, even the little creeks have 
a few willows or cottonwoods along 
their courses. Trees, many of them 
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by RODNEY FOX 


huge, spreading cones, throw broad 
patches of shade for livestock on hill- 
side pastures along the creeks and rivers. 
In the once forested areas of eastern 
and southern Iowa, extensive areas of 
woodland remain, and patches of timber 
sweep over the hills along the rivers. 
Throughout the year the trees, oak, 
elm, cottonwood, ash, sycamore, walnut, 
hickory, and others, abate the prairie 
wind, hold back the erosive flow of 
black Iowa soil, shelter wildlife, help 
modify the climate. Perhaps as impor- 


tant as anything, they add variety and 
interest and beauty to the landscape. 

The Iowa trees survive in spite of a 
hundred years of busy axes and now the 
efforts of power saws and bulldozers. 
Thousands are falling in the paths of 
new highways as suburbia sprawls out- 
ward from the cities. Farmers, eager for 
greater production to offset falling in- 
comes, smash trees from hillsides and 
stream banks to obtain a few more 
acres for cornland. 

In heavily pastured woodlands, cattle 
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The tree's life cycle begins with the seed. 


Infant trees sprout. 


LANDSCAP 


browse off all seedling trees. Fencerow 
trees, whose shade was once valued as 
| resting places for teams of horses, now 

fall generally to power saws. Too few 
| trees are planted and tended. Disease 
threatens elms and oaks. 

These fourteen pictures are arranged 
to recount simultaneously the stories of 
two great cycles of Iowa trees—not any 
special tree but all trees. One of these 
cycles is that of the seasons. The other 
is the progress that trees, as do men, 
musi make from birth to death. 


Mature trees bloom in the spring. 
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And slender trees show their youth. Yield in autumn to the urge ..: 








the spring. inviting shade 


ares 
o drop their yellow leaves. They stand stolid in winter. 
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Pipes carved from stone typify refined 
art of early lowans. Pipe A (l.) in 
the form of a bear came from an 


island in the river at Muscatine. 


The other pipe depicts a bird. 




















tone Pipes Show the 


Fine Art of Ancient Iowans 


Hopewellians who dwelt along the Mississippi River 


about 500 BC. reveal their culture in burial mounds. 


by LAWRENCE MILLS 


T IS extremely difficult, if not virtually impossible, to 

determine the culture complex upon which a significant 
art form and style will develop. A comparison of seven- 
teenth century England and Holland shows two quite similar 
societies, yet one spawns a vital literary art while the other 
patronizes a prolific visual art. 

Some critics and historians have suggested that the human 
concern with life after death fosters not only a religion but 
also an art form. Although this may contribute, it is not 
the only contributing cause. 

Others have suggested that art and ritual have evolved as 
assurances of livelihood, the procurement of food and pro- 
tection. To be sure, for many moderns this is a function of 
some art forms too. But this again is not a complete cause 

Of whatever this vast, complex cause may be composed, 
there are some social conditions which seem to be requisite. 
The society in which the artist exists must have a semblance 
of stability and must have a real need for the artist, for, 
contrary to popular belief, the artist also must eat. A desti- 
tute people who must constantly work for a minimal sub- 
sistence will probably not be prone to support an artist. 
Likewise, the transient people logically will not be sympa- 
thetic to transporting large pieces of sculpture about—there 
are few Rodins in housetrailers these days. On the other 
hand, some itinerant peoples have developed the arts of 
literature and drama and the dance to a high level. This 
was probably the situation of most of the Iowans prior to 
Lewis and Clark. Unfortunately, without a written language, 
these arts perished. 

An early people who were exceptions to this rule included 
a group now called Middle Woodland or Hopewellian. These 
people developed a mushroom existence along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers between about 500 B.C. and 500 A.D. 
Their origin is unknown as is their eventual fate. Artis- 


Pipes from Davenport Public Museum 


tically they represent a Renaissance in ancient North America. 

One of their most northern penetrations was up the 
Mississippi to the vicinity of Muscatine. From here they 
exerted an influence into Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The 
Davenport Public Museum is fortunate in having a remark- 
ably fine collection of Hopewell art from this area. 

Their art suggests a stable and stratified society. Large 
burial mounds enclose the graves of elaborately clothed 
individuals, possibly religious leaders or royalty. From these 
mounds have come most of the art objects of these refined 
people. 

The accompanying prints testify to the manual skill and 
the perfectionist discipline of the Hopewellians. This of 
course is only the language of the artist, for, as with the 
writer, it is what he conveys and the manner in which he 
utilizes this skill that elevates a craft to the level of an art. 

A comparison of the two bear pipes, carved from stone, 
quickly suggests the individuality of the sculptors involved—a 
quality highly cherished among contemporaries incidentally. 
This original quality comes through in spite of the strict 
discipline of style and function; the pipe was limited in 
size (approximately two and a half inches long), the bear 
effigy or totem must face the smoker (probably a shaman 
using the smoke ritualistically), the back of the animal must 
be broad enough to accommodate a tobacco bow! drilled into 
it, and the beast had to be so composed that a small hole 
could be drilled from the base to the bowl so that a long 
reed pipestem could be inserted. In the case of pipe A (an 
Iowa pipe), two attempts had to be made before the draught 
hole could be completed, finally by way of the bear's mouth. 

Such specifications would make any artist cringe but these 
anonymous Woodland sculptors rose above the limitations of 
function and material to produce a unique and _ individual 
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art, monumental in scale and expressive in content. 
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Day, 1863. Although accustomed to the 
arrival of fresh troops from the north, 
St. Louisans stopped to stare at the 
Graybeards. And the city’s newspapers 
complimented the old-timers on their 
soldierly appearance. 

The regiment was stationed in Benton 
and then Schofield Barracks and re- 
ceived its first assignment—guard duty 
around St. Louis and on the Pacific 
Railroad west of the city. The Gray- 
beards replaced younger troopers so bad- 
ly needed in the vicious guerrilla war- 
fare in Missouri. 

Their first duty proved several things 
about the Graybeards. Most important, 
the majority were determined to perform 
well. They were excellent guards, pa- 
tient, alert, not easily flustered. But 
they didn’t like the petty routine of sol- 
diering. Four of them—one was sixty, 
and the other three were in their fif- 
ties—deserted in St. Louis. (They 
weren't the regiment’s first deserters. 
Two old men had decided to leave the 
army back on the day the outfit was 
mustered in at Camp Strong.) Colonel 
Kincaid, who may have been too eager 
to make soldiers of his men, became the 
chief target of the Graybeard’s resent- 
ment. The men were candid and loud in 
their remarks about their commander. 

Perhaps the saddest discovery made at 
St. Louis was that most of the eldest 
Graybeards were simply too old to begin 
a military career. They were given dis- 
charges and started on the sad trek 
back to Iowa. 

Drummer Ramey went first, just three 
months after the regiment was mus- 
tered. Next to go was 80-year-old Curtis 
King. Jacob Oswalt, seventy, started 
back to Clyde, Iowa, a few days later. 
And Henry Pate, seventy-one, of Ana- 
mosa, and Matthew P. Scott, seventy, 
Dubuque, started home together on 
May 8. 

That left only one Graybeard of more 
than seventy years. He was Benjamin 
Blackburn, a proud, hearty 72-year-old 
who had been born in England and 
who had settled in Centerville, Iowa. 

Foreign birth was not unusual among 
men of the 37th Iowa. The Graybeards 
included men born in fifteen foreign 
nations, mostly in Europe. The bulk of 
the Graybeards had been born in New 
England. About 100 of them had come 
from states fighting in the Confederacy. 
Very few of them—only a handful of 
the young musicians—had been born 
in Iowa. 

In the summer of 1863, the Gray- 
beards got a new assignment. They were 
ordered to the old Illinois state prison at 
Alton, just up and across the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Louis. The prison 


was being used to hold captured rebels 
and law-breaking Union soldiers as well 
as civilians. The jail was jammed with 
950 Confederate troopers, 164 Union 
soldiers, and 162 civilians—including 
two women—when the Graybeards took 
over guard duty. . 

The 37th Iowa won praise at Alton. 
A medical inspector reported that the 
regiment showed more regard for pris- 
oners than was shown at other prisons. 
One reason may have been that several 
Graybeards changed from guards to 
prisoners at Alton. Disregard for army 
routine and dislike of Colonel Kincaid 
still ran high. 

Its performance at Alton earned the 
Graybeard regiment the dubious honor 
of assignment in January, 1864, to the 
new prison on a three-mile-long island 
between Davenport, Iowa, and Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

Rock Island prison was the “Ander- 
sonville’” of the north. In eighty-four 
drafty, rickety barracks sprawling across 
the island, nearly 10,000 prisoners, most 
of them almost complete strangers to 
really cold weather, fought a losing 
battle with disease, filth, and boredom. 
They got very little help from their 
guards—even the Graybeards. 

After Surgeon Augustus Clark, act- 
ing inspector of prisoners, looked over 
Rock Island in March, 1864, he wrote 
a blistering report. Almost everything 
was wrong at Rock Island, he said. Bar- 
racks cleaning was bad, especially by 
the 37th Iowa. He took the opportunity 
in his inspection report to comment on 
the 37th Iowa, which he called “a regi- 
ment of decrepit old men and the most 
unpromising subjects for soldiers I ever 
saw.” 

The Graybeards had some excuses for 
their poor performance at Rock Island. 
Moving from a milder climate down 
the Mississippi to the weather-raked is- 
land in the midst of late-winter cold 
and storms, the old men were especially 
vulnerable to disease. More than a 
fourth of the rebels on the island were 
ill—the percentage of sick Graybeards 
was almost as high. A big share of the 
regiment’s 145 deaths from disease dur- 
ing the war occurred while it was at 
Rock Island. 

The Graybeards, who had come to 
Rock Island accompanied by praise, left 
in June, 1864, with Surgeon Clark’s 
harsh judgment still rankling. They 
were sent to Memphis and tougher duty. 

They were assigned to ride as guards 
on the Memphis and Charleston supply 
train that ran east from Memphis to 
LaGrange, Tennessee, then swung south 
to Holly Spring, Mississippi, and turned 
around in Holly Springs for the return 
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trip to Memphis. It was not an easy 
job. Guards rode on the outside of the 
cars. And rebel guerrillas lurked along 
the right-of-way eager to pick off guards 
and intercept some of the precious cargo. 

On Independence Day, 1864, the 
Graybeards whooped it up in a celebra- 
tion designed to raise their spirits as 
much as it was intended to mark the 
holiday. On the next day, fifty of the 
men pulled themselves to their perches 
on the Memphis and Charleston cars 
and started another run to _ Holly 
Springs. The cars rattled and swayed as 
the pace quickened to a top speed of 
30-miles-per-hour. 

The train, out of Memphis for more 
than an hour, slowed for a slight grade 
when suddenly the woods on both sides 
of the track erupted with flashes and 
sound. It was an ambush! 

With the firemen slamming wood in- 
to the hopper, the train picked up speed. 
Four Graybeards had been hit in that 
first burst of firing. The wounded men 
clung to the tops of the cars. Their 
comrades opened fire. In a few seconds 
the train was past the ambush. For the 
rest of the trip to Holly Springs and 
back, the men carefully scanned the 
countryside and cared for their bleed- 
ing friends. 

All four of the ambush victims made 
it back to Memphis. But Private Samuel 
Coburn died that night and Corporal 
Charles Young died the next day. The 
other two men survived, however Au- 
gust Lyon lost a leg as a result of his 
wounds. 

Although they were saddened by their 
friends’ deaths, the regiment glowed 
with satisfaction after its only battle. 
The reports of the skirmish were compli- 
mentary. Wait until they heard about 
this back in Iowa! 

The news went back with Benjamin 
Blackburn, the senior Graybeard, now 
seventy-four, who had served nearly two 
years. He was discharged on the day 
after the battle. 

There were no more ambushes of 
Graybeard-guarded trains. But the regi- 
ment suffered losses as tired men fell 
from or were caught between railroad 
cars. On August 15, David Robinson 
was killed, and Jacob Vanderroth was 
badly hurt. On the next day, Gustavus 
Kramm was killed. 

Perhaps the growing casualty list had 
something to do with the regiment's 
transfer in August, 1864, back to guard 
duty in Ohio. But more likely the grow- 
ing ranks of rebel prisoners had more 
to do with it. Five of the regiment's 
companies were on guard duty at a 
prison camp in Cincinnati, three were 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ARMERS came to the general store 

a generation ago to sell cream, eggs, 
and chickens. They lingered to visit or 
buy from the complete stock of house- 
hold goods and clothing. Even fur coats 
were available as it took only six for a 
full inventory — small, medium, and 
large in both long and short hair. Their 
wives longingly inspected the pianos and 
bought cloth for their home sewing. 

In Lincoln, a hamlet halfway between 
Marshalltown and Waterloo, the old 
general store tradition is carried on much 
as it was in the past. The pianos are 
gone from the green and white build- 
ing housing Wollesen & Jipp, Gen. Mer- 
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by JOLENE STEVENS 


chandise, but the fabric department is 
bigger than ever and has made this one 
of Iowa’s best known stores. 

Packed into a room only 24 x 60 feet 
are 30,000 to 40,000 yards of fab- 
rics and, of course, general merchandise. 
Shelves run the full length of the store 
from north to south. On the east side 
are the yards of fabrics and the sew- 
ing notions. On the west side are the 
grocery shelves and glass meat and can- 
dy cases reminding you of the general 
store of yesterday. A row of shelves 
has been added to the center of the 
store to accommodate the bolts of fab- 
ric that couldn’t be tucked into the 


Unusual selection of fabrics and hard-to-find items garner wide reputation for little general merchandise store in Lincoln. 


A Country Store Thrives 


shelves on the side. There is every fabric 
imaginable: prints, ginghams, wools, 
synthetic fibers, and silk. 

Mrs. Emil Jipp, the owner's wife, is 
especially proud of her high grade cot- 
tons and her imported fabrics from 
Japan, Switzerland, Spain, and Ger- 
many. “Customers from larger towns 
tell us we've a larger selection than 
their local stores,” she said, “but I’ve 
always been too busy to go and look 
elsewhere.” 

The reputation of this little store 
has spread by word-of-mouth. Never in 
the history of the store has there been 
a sale. “We don’t feel we have to get 










rid of anything, and as a result, we 
have never advertised,” she added. “We 
frequently get calls for one thing or 
another out of season, and we're glad 
to tell our customers we have what- 
ever it is.” 

Mrs. Jipp, or Hazel as she is known 
to her most frequent visitors and friends, 
and her husband, Emil, have operated 
the store since 1914. They are a friendly 
couple, typical of rural Iowans, and 
justifiably proud of their store. Mrs. 
Jipp is in charge of the yard goods 
side of the store, and Emil is usually 
found at the grocery counter or selling 
men’s work clothing and shoes. Either 
of the two, however, can work in both 
departments. Mrs. Robert Berry is a 
full time clerk at the store while Ermal 
Budolfsen and Selma Schulz are em- 
ployed part-time. 

In the past fifty years, this store has 
created a reputation for itself, not only 
throughout Iowa, but across the United 
States as well. Visitors from every state 
of the Union, Cuba, Austria, Germany, 
France, Canada, and South America 
have signed the guest books. 

The store itself began almost with 
the history of Lincoln. The building was 
built in 1895. In 1909, Mrs. Jipp’s father, 
John Wollesen, went into a partnership 
with Claus Storjohann. Later, when Mrs. 
Jipp married in 1921, her husband 
bought Storjohann’s share of the busi- 
ness. He took complete charge when 
Wollesen retired in 1941, but the name 
of Wollesen and Jipp has continued. 
“My father raised five children, and 
Mr. Storjohann, eight, on the store,” 
says Mrs. Jipp, “so you know they had 
a successful business.” 

When customers think of the tiny 
store’s yards and yards of material, they 
think of Mrs. Jipp too. She is a valuable 
asset to her customers. She doesn’t wait 
on them until they’ve found what they 
want or until they've asked for a word 
of advice. Included in the list of Mrs. 
Jipp’s favorite visitors are the home 
economics students and 4-H girls from 
the surrounding area who come with 
their teachers and leaders. 

In past years, Wollesen and Jipp has 
sponsored an annual spring style show 
with the Community Ladies’ Aid of 
Lincoln. The show was held in the 
town’s community building, and live 
models displayed their “home-sewn”’ 
garments, made from fabrics bought at 
Wollesen and Jipp. “The men even 
modeled the shirts their wives had made 
them,” said Mrs. Jipp. “There was a 
small admission charge, and we usually 
had a crowd of about 400. It was some- 
thing of an achievement show for our 
customers.” 





Mrs. Emil Jipp represents second generation of her family connected with store. 


A newspaper article once referred to 
the store as “Little Macy’s.” In addition 
to the fabrics, Wollesen and Jipp carry 
over 6,000 domestic and imported gifts. 
“We buy many of these on trips to 
Chicago,” Emil Jipp explained. The 
assortment is wide, and it’s not unusual 
to tell someone looking for the “hard- 
to-find, try Jipps.” “They’ve every- 
thing!” 

The gift shop is in the lean-to at- 
tached to the east side of the store. 
“This used to be the salt shed where the 
barrels of salt were stored,” Emil tells 


Owners sit in front of 50-year-old store; 


























his customers as they enter the rustic 
addition. The rough board floor and the 
raw rafters from which hang unshaded 
light bulbs date back to grandfather's 
day. Here, however, the resemblance to 
grandfather’s day ends, for he never saw 
the shelves of salt and pepper shakers, 
the imported baskets, and toys among 
the many things found here. 

The younger members of the com- 
munity who have grown up here can 
recall going with their parents and ask- 
ing to see the toys in the “store-house” 

(Continued on page 54) 


once a salt shed, lean-to houses gift shop. 
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U.S.S.R. ESCAPEE 

A young Des Moines man with a gift 

for getting along well wherever he 
is has been having quite a time in 
Europe. Recently he ended up in Mos- 
cow on the invitation of a Russian 
Ambassador’s daughter. Low of funds, 
he was forced to live off of earnings 
made in black-marketing U. S. currency 
for other tourists. Tipped off the Rus- 
sian police were after him, he secretly 
fled the country on a beet barge, hid- 
den among the produce, and landed 
safely in Sweden. 


UNDERCURRENTS 
POLITICAL year, particularly a 
presidential one, brings to the sur- 

face feelings and opinions that are usu- 
ally hard to detect otherwise. Perhaps 
this is a vital safety valve of our 
democratic system. 

Here are a few of the things we've 
heard discussed recently. 

THE POPULATION PICTURE. It's 
bleak in most of Iowa, outside of major 
urban areas, and it’s dynamite. Many 
small businessmen are reappraising their 
thinking as they take a hard look at 
their position. Despite strenuous propa- 
ganda efforts by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the long-range trend points 
to a weakening of their identification 
with large manufacturing interests. 

THE FARM PROBLEM. Democrats 
and Republicans alike are privately ad- 
mitting they are at a loss on a work- 
able and widely agreeable solution. 
Payments-in-kind are looked on as but 
a partial and temporary answer. The 
soil bank as now administered is full of 
flaws and is unpopular with the towns. 
Trust-like marketing agreements en- 
forced by the federal government cou- 
pled with stiff controls are attracting 
increased attention. 

THE FARM BUREAU. While no one 
will admit it openly, many believe this 
organization is headed into deep trouble. 
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It is becoming as closely identified with 
the Republican party as unions are with 
the Democratic. It is also becoming 
identified with ultra-conservatism and 
anti-unionism. A large number of farm- 
ers are concerned with the increasing 
city-farm split in Iowa, and scme of 
them believe the Farm Bureau may be 
fostering part of it. Its opposition to a 
Constitutional Convention is merely 
symptomatic. 

THE CONSERVATIVE RENAIS- 
SANCE. Make no mistake, the vote for 
Kenneth Stringer in the G.O.P. Sena- 
torial primary raised a number of know- 
ing eyebrows around Iowa. As con- 
servative a face as the state has seen 
in years, he even did well in areas 
where he hardly campaigned. And this 
despite organized support of the associa- 
tions being placed elsewhere—mainly 
with Jack Miller. 

While Stringer appears to be the type 
destined for a Norman Thomas role in 
Iowa politics, his rise is interesting. It 
reflects a conscious effort on the part 
of ultra-conservatives to find a popular 
philosophy, the disillusionment of Iowa 
progressives with the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and the break in the esprit of 
the more liberal wing of the G.O.P. 
following the Hoegh defeat. The whip- 
ping of Bill Murray was a final blow 
to the non-conservative group. It is ap- 
parent in the mass exodus of younger 
men from the state legislative races 
this year. 

Although most Republicans are not 
willing to go as far as Stringer, the 
progressive element has been retired to 
the sidelines. In the new alignments, 
money takes on even more power. 
Whether it will accept the responsibili- 
ties remains to be seen. 

Observers question Norman _ Erbe’s 
ability to change the situation. His anti- 
smut campaign weakened his position 
with many urban, liberal Republicans. 
They'll support him, but they won’t pro- 
vide a basis for seriously challenging 


the present party complexion. 

THE PUGILISTS. Now riding high 
with a nearly conceded Senatorial win- 
ner, a strong gubernatorial candidate, 
and control of the state administrative 
machinery, the Iowa Democrats find 
themselves in the peculiar position of 
feeling they can indulge in bitter and 
often senseless intra-party squabbles. It 
is primarily a battle of personalities with 
the fronts so fluid and the differences 
of philosophy so fuzzy as to confound 
all but the participants. 

The Democratic problem is how to 
keep their rifts from hampering local 
organizational work. Having a Senate 
candidate from one camp and a Gov- 
ernor candidate from another may be 
the practical answer, however. 





BAND CONCERTS? 


RE the old-fashioned band concerts 

still going on in Iowa? A reader 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, recently 
queried us and asked if we could try 
to find out from other readers. On his 
next visit to Iowa he wants to stop by 
in a town having a band concert and 
listen his heart and, we presume, mem- 
ories out. 

Now we are going to have to set up 
some ground rules for what we mean 
by an “old-fashioned band concert.” 
First, it should not simply be the local 
high school band, but including a large 
number of older citizens (older than 
eighteen, anyway). Second, the concert 
must be given in a park, preferably 
from a bandstand. Third, only cities 
of under 15,000 are allowed to enter. 

Do we have any takers? 





THE WOMAN’S MIND 
Mason City secretary, just turned 
twenty-one, took time off work 

this summer to attend the county con- 
ventions of both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans in order to decide which she 
should join. We didn’t hear her decision. 








Shackles on Local Government 
(Continued from page 6) 


for commission cities of more than 
35,000 having a “meandered stream” 
running through their boundaries read 
Cedar Rapids. Even counties have their 
own particular designations. Des Moines 
County, for example, is one “of between 
35,000 and 40,000 population in which 
a U.S. ordnance plant is located” in one 
bill. 

Political scientists agree that it is not 
a satisfactory situation to have the mu- 
nicipal governments of the state com- 
pletely dependent upon the state legis- 
lature. Constitutional home rule, they 
agree, is the most satisfactory relation- 
ship of city and state. 

There are three ways in which to 
place municipal home rule in the state’s 
constitution. All have been tried in other 
states. 

1. One approach is to give the munici- 
palities a broad grant of power, mak- 
ing them supreme in all “local and 
municipal” matters. This has led in 
many states to the endless litigation that 
is needed to determine what is a local 
matter. 

2. The second approach is to list in 
the constitution the areas in which the 
local government is supreme. This is 
hardly more satisfactory. It makes for 
an inflexible relationship between city 
and state in an era full of change. What 
is purely a local matter today can in the 
future become a matter of state con- 
cern. 

3. The third approach — and the 
one advocated by the American Munici- 
pal Association — would avoid the end- 
less court battles between city and state 
and still leave their relationship a flex- 
ible one. 

It would merely give the municipal 
governments all powers the legislature 
did not specifically forbid them to exer- 
cise. The AMA model would rope off 
only three areas from interference by the 
state legislature: (1) the structure of 
the city’s executive branch, (2) the 
structure of the city council, and (3) 
the city’s personnel policies. 

This amendment would put the mu- 
nicipalities in a far better position than 
they are now in. They wouldn't have 
to go to the state for permissive legisla- 
tion every time a new problem arose. 
The state legislature, in order to thwart 
a city government, would have to pass 
an act. And, the legislative structure 
being what it is, it is always easier to 
kill a bill than to pass one. 

As a matter of practical politics, 
municipal leaders see little chance in 
being freed from legislative fetters even 


though they may feel strongly about it. 
“The caliber of people serving local 
government is greater than the caliber 
and ability of the average legislator. 
They understand more of city affairs 
than the legislature can ever hope to,” 
Maxwell Miller, a Scott County Re- 
publican leader, said flatly several years 
ago. 

The only hope on the horizon of city 
officials, perhaps, is the logical recogni- 
tion by state righters that while they 
are wailing about federal intervention 
they had better take a better look 
around their own backyard. > 





Mark Twain 


(Continued from page 24) 


In the Presbyterian session that con- 
sidered the charges, Orion stoutly re- 
affirmed his beliefs and refused to re- 
tract the things he had said. A few days 
later the notice of his excommunication 
reached him in the form of a letter. 
“Mr. Orion Clemens: 

Dear Sir—I have to inform you that 
the session on Wednesday evening last, 
unanimously found you guilty under 
charges tabled against you, and their 
sentence was that you should therefore 
be excommunicated from the Church, 
and said communication be pronounced 
at morning service on Sabbath next. 

Very respectfully, 
P. T. Lomax, clerk of session”’ 

If Orion lost friends in Keokuk be- 
cause of his excommunication, the fact 
is not recorded. He presently took up 
membership in another church and went 
quietly on his way. 

For many years Mark Twain’s mother 
made her home in Keokuk. Because she 
was elderly and needed much care, 
Mark Twain not only purchased a larger 
and more convenient home for Orion 
but also supplied a liberal amount of 
money each month to pay for that care. 
Nevertheless the main burden fell upon 
Molly and Orion, and friends and neigh- 
bors all agree that Mother Clemens was 
happy in Orion’s home until her death 
there in 1890. 

Orion died in Keokuk on December 
11, 1897. Despite his idiosyncrasies, he 
was universally loved and deeply re- 
spected by all who knew him. When the 
cablegram announcing his death reached 
Mark Twain in Vienna, he sat down 
and wrote Molly a letter of tragic sym- 
pathy. It reflects not only the dep 
shock of the death of his own daughter 
Susy, but the profound despair about the 
value of life which darkened his later 
years. 

(Continued on page 53) 





On Review? 


HE DEANS of oil painting in Iowa 

are Drake’s Karl Mattern and Coe’s 
Marvin Cone. Both have been in the 
news lately—Cone with the announce- 
ment of his retirement from teaching, 
Mattern with a one-man show this sum- 
mer at the Des Moines Art Center. Both 
are interested in abstractions, but insist 
on some kind of representation in their 
work. Both deal with a fairly limited 
field for the most part—Cone likes in- 
teriors, particularly doors in recent 
years; Mattern enjoys landscapes. 

The Mattern show in Des Moines 
gave a good sampling of his work in 
recent years, although it showed little 
of his development, the earliest work 
dating only from 1947. Included were 
twenty-six oils, five watercolors, and 
two drawings. Prices ranged from $200 
to $600 for the oils and averaged about 
$350. 

Our favorite was “Landscape with 
Windmill”—a large and rather somber 
scene. “Winter Landscape’ and “Mid- 
summer” were close behind. They were 
painted in 1952, 1957, and 1959 respec- 
tively. The first was quite abstract, the 
second fairly representational, and the 
third extremely abstract, verging on ex- 
pressionism. This order is somewhat 
typical of Mattern who seldom allows 
himself to dull by following a special 
mood too long. 

To our mind, Mattern is outstanding 
as a colorist. He uses bold, bright colors 
with ease and assurance—sparingly at 
times, lavishly in many cases. He is 
equally adept with a limited and dark 
palette. 

In some of his more recent works the 
Des Moines artist has taken to the flat 
planes reminiscent of Kenneth Vaughn 
and some of Byron Burford, but he has 
done it with a particular touch and flair 
that marks it as still essentially Mattern. 





HE art exhibits of SUI’s summer 

Festival of Arts have come to be a 
highpoint of the year for many arts- 
minded Iowans. Selected this time by 
the new department head, Dr. Frank 
Seiberling, the annual show is in keep- 
ing with the abstract focal point of its 
recent predecessors. In some respects, 
it is more av courant—with a greater 
concern for the current interests of 
New York—the Japanese and Chicago 
schools, for example. 
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The Massessippr Towns of Mark Twain 


KEOKUK 
was easily recognizable. I lived there 
I n real-estate matters h boom 


Everybody bought, everybody 


always hold on; 


the sem- 


greenbacks 


of fifteen thousand now, 
growth. It was night, and we 
we were sorry, for Keokuk 
It a 


ubtless 


le, and 
t | Its mas is ofr the 
War Department usu 


The work cost 


SIX e¢ aec 


ally deals in, 


BURLINGTON 


e sparkling Burdette, is another 


one—unquestionably s 
. 


population of twenty-five 


actories of nearly every 
ver\ soper city, too for 
was pending; a bill to 
importation, purchase, 
drinking, smelling, or pos- 
eritance, intent, accident, or other- 
each and every deleterious 
nan race, except water. This 


all the rational people; but not 


he progressive medern city’s full equip- 
id intelligent government, tnclud- 


which the great city 


employs that relic 


Upper-River towns, 

hich tastes good in 
opera-hou has lately been built there wh 
ntrast witl shabby dens which usually 


Burlington's size 


MUSCATINI 
go ashore in Muscatine, but had a 
the boat. I lived there awhile, many 
but the place, now, had a rather unfamiliar look; 


suppose it has clear outgrown the town which I used 

to know And I remember Muscatine—still more pleas- 
its summer sunsets All the Upper Mississippi 

hese extraordinary sunsets as a familiar spectacle 


true Sunset Land: I am sure no other country 


can show so good a right to the name. The sunrises are also 
said to be exceedingly fine. I do not know 


DAVENPORT 

We had a glimpse at Davenport, which is another beauti- 
ful city, crowning a hill—a phrase which applies to all these 
towns; for they are all comely, all well built, clean, orderly, 
pleasant to the eye, and cheering to the spirit; and they are 
all situated upon hills. Therefore we will give that phrase a 
rest. The Indians have a tradition that Marquette and Joliet 
camped where Davenport now stands, in 1673. The next 
white man who camped there, did it about a hundred and 
seventy years later—in 1843. Davenport has gathered its 
thirty thousand people within the past thirty years. She 
sends more children to her schools now than her population 
numbered twenty-three years ago. She has the usual Upper- 
River quota of factories, newspapers, and institutions of 
learning; she has telephones, local telegraphs, an_ electric 
alarm, and an admirable paid fire department, consisting of 
six hook-and-ladder companies, four steam fire-engines, and 
thirty churches. Davenport is the official residence of two 
bishops—Episcopal and Catholic 


THE UPPER RIVER 

We move up the river—always through enchanting scenery, 
there being no other kind on the Upper Mississippi—and 
pass Clinton and Lyons, great lumber centers; and 
presently reach Dubuque, which is situated in a rich mineral 
region. The lead-mines are very productive, and of wide ex- 
tent. Dubuque has a great number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, among them a plow factory, which has for cus- 
tomers all Christendom in general. At least so I was told 
by an agent of the concern who was on the boat 

We noticed that above Dubuque the water of the Missis- 
sippi was olive-green—rich and beautiful and semitrans- 
parent, with the sun on it. Of course the water was no- 
where as clear or of as fine a complexion as it is in some 
other seasons of the year; for now it was at flood stage, 
and therefore dimmed and blurred by the mud manufactured 
from caving banks 

The majestic bluffs that overlook the river, along through 
this region, charm one with the grace and variety of their 
forms, and the soft beauty of their adornment. The steep, 
verdant slope, whose base is at the water’s edge, is topped 
by a lofty rampart of broken, turreted rocks, which are ex- 
quisitely rich and mellow in color—mainly dark browns and 
dull greens, but splashed with other tints. And then you 
have the shining river, winding here and there and yonder, 
its sweep interrupted at intervals by clusters of wooded is- 
lands threaded by silver channels; and you have glimpses of 
distant villages, asleep upon capes; and of stealthy rafts 
slipping along in the shade of the forest walls; and of white 
steamers vanishing around remote points. And it is all as 
tranquil and reposeful as dreamland, and has nothing this- 
worldly about it—nothing to hang a fret or a worry upon. 

Until the unholy train comes tearing along—which it 
presently does, ripping the sacred solitude to rags and tat- 
ters with its devil’s war-whoop and the roar and thunder of 
its rushing wheels—and straightway you are back in this 
world and with one of its frets ready to hand for your enter- 
tainment: for you remember that this is the very road whose 
stock always goes down after you buy it, and always goes 


=; 


up again as soon as you sell it. » 














Mark Twain 
(Continued from page 51) 


“Dear Molly: 

It is ten in the evening. We sent you 
our cablegram of sympathy half an 
hour ago & it is in your hands by this 
time, in the wintry mid-afternoon of the 
heaviest day you have known since we 
saw Jenny escape from this life thirty- 
three years ago, & were then too igno- 
rant to rejoice at it. 

We all grieve for you; our sympathy 
goes out to you from experienced hearts, 
& with it our love; & with Orion, & 
for Orion I rejoice. He has received life’s 
best gift. 

He was good—all good, and sound; 
there was nothing bad in him, nothing 
base, nor any unkindness. It was unjust 
that such a man, against whom no of- 
fence could be charged, should have 
been sentenced to live 72 years. It was 
beautiful, the patience with which he 
bore it. 

The bitterness of death—that is for 
the survivors, and bitter beyond all 
words, it is. We hunger for Susy, we 
suffer & pine for her; & if by asking 
I would bring her back, I could stoop 
to that treachery, so weak am I, & so 
selfish are we all. But she & Orion are 
at peace, & no loyal friend should wish 
to disturb them in their high fortune. 

I & all of us offer to you what little 
we have—our love & our compassion. 

Sam.” 

Molly lived on in Keokuk until her 
death in 1904. Mark Twain was in 
Florence, Italy, at the time, trying des- 
perately to find a way to ease his wife’s 
fatal illness. He was too preoccupied 
with his own troubles to do more than 
jot in his notebook, “Jan. 14. Died at 
Keokuk, Mrs. Orion Clemens.” >) 





Historic Plum 
(Continued from page 33) 


Grove 


being the principal sparkplug of the 


project. Everything added has been 
authentic to the period and many of 
the items are possessions of the Lucas 
family. 

The wall paper, like that of Terri- 
torial days, was designed and hand- 
blocked by Nancy McClelland, of New 
York, and donated to the home. The 
curtains are of the Lucas era, as are 
the rugs. 

Mrs. Clinton L. Nourse, of Des 
Moines, a grandniece of Robert Lucas, 
took a special interest in restoring fam- 
ily items to Plum Grove. She donated 
the bed of a “Dolly Madison” spool 

(Continued on next page) 


ARCHAEOLOGY SITUATION 


Sirs: 

My attention has been called to an 
item in the June-July issue of The 
lowan entitled, “Thumb to Nose.” 
Since the statement is grossly inaccurate 
and since it concerns a program in the 
College of Liberal Arts, I feel called 
upon to write a brief reply. 

Associate professor Arnold Ruppe, 
who has taught our courses in archae- 
ology, resigned his position April 8, 
1960, in order to accept a post at Ari- 
zona State University. The search for 
a successor to Mr. Ruppe was initiated 
almost at once and on May 3, 1960, 
Dr. Marshall B. McKusick accepted a 
position with us. Dr. McKusick’s ap- 
pointment as State Archaeologist was 
approved by the Board of Regents in 
June, 1960. 

The University plans next fall to offer 
courses in anthropology, including ar- 
chaeology, as it has been doing for the 
past several years. 

Dewey B. Stuit 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
* We are happy that SUI is to con- 
tinue teaching archaeology. Whether it 
will support a real program in the field 
remains to be seen. 

The handling of the whole affair 
points up, in an unintended way to be 
sure, our criticism of SUI’s public rela- 
tions. The protests against dropping 
archaeology stemmed from a bulletin 
of the Northwest lowa Chapter of the 
lowa Archaeological Society whose offi- 
cers felt they had reliable information 
that such a move was contemplated. 
Those who personally wrote in received 
hedging letters in reply as late as April 
29. The officials of the chapter issuing 
the bulletin never received a correction 
or explanation. 


STONE BRIDGE 
Sirs: 

The Stone Bridge on the cover of the 
February-March issue . . . was built by 
Ruben Ely’s father, who took the con- 
tract for $800. He finished the bridge 
with the aid of his son, Ruben, who 
worked one full season without pay due 
to the low bid. The bridge was built 
without plans or blueprints and the 
stone was hauled from Stone City, 
about fifteen miles by wagon. 

Ed Wirth, Monticello 


PLEASED 
Sirs: 

A mutual friend has called my atten- 
tion to your June-July issue and the 
article “Let’s Go Gerrymandering.” As 
a candidate for state representative from 
Clinton County I have been very inter- 
ested in this topic and have seen noth- 
ing anyway comparable to your article. 

Ted Yellman, Clinton 


IMPROVEMENT 
Sirs: 

. We would like to congratulate 
you on your splendid magazine. The 
changes since the first edition have been 
remarkable. 

Mrs. Allan Phillips, Des Moines 


CHAUTAUQUA 
Sirs: 

Your article on Chautauqua brought 
back old memories. Back in the 1920's 
the male quartet of which I was a mem- 
ber put on the musical prelude to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s speech, “And 
where are the nine?”. We traveled with 
the orator for several days. I recall that 
Mr. Bryan had a most unusual hat. 
The crown was straw, and the brim 
was felt. Our last season on the road 
was 1923. Interest in Chautauqua was 
on the wane and in a few years it was 
gone forever. 

Paul Lindemeyer, Mason City 


BED POLE 
Sirs: 

The bed pole mentioned in your re- 
cent antique column was used to smooth 
out feather beds. As a child I did so for 
my grandmother and it was always fun 
to smooth out the feather ticks—used 
as a mattress and one over all—used 
as a blanket for warmth, both done 
with the pole. 

Edith Harper Ekdale, Burlington 


ADOPTIONS 
Sirs: 

I would like to have thirty-four copies 
of the reprint of “Iowa’s Leadership in 
Early Adoptions.” The forward steps 
made by the two agencies mentioned 
must make Iowa extremely proud. It is 
my opinion that other states may be do- 
ing as much, but we have not proved it 
by the kind of study which was done in 
Iowa. Iowa should be complimented on 
getting Mr. Larry Scales of the Iowa 
Children’s Home Society. 


Lorena Scherer, Department of Public ‘ 
Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri 
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No one will ever believe us, but the 
Twain article was not an outgrowth of 
the Twain anniversary this year. In 
fact, we didn’t even realize this was a 
“Twain Year” until after the story was 
in our office. We had been aware of 
his Iowa connections for some time and 
finally got hold of Fred Lorch of Iowa 
State University, Ames, a well-known 
scholar of Samuel Clemens, who was 
happy to help us out. We are indebted 
to the Home Insurance Company of 
New York for many of the illustrations. 
For many years, they owned the office 
building in Keokuk where the job print- 
ing office was once located and have al- 
ways felt somewhat involved in the Iowa 
portion of the Twain legend. The pic- 
ture of Mark Twain’s now demolished 
house at Muscatine belongs to Dr. 
Lorch and is an extremely rare item. 

Our lead article on state control of 
local affairs is the work of Kirk Boyd 
who is currently a graduate student at 
the University of Iowa where he is 
working on an M.A. in political science. 
During the last legislature, Boyd re- 
ported the session for the Davenport 
Times and Democrat. The illustrations 
are by Bill Fultz of Des Moines. 

We owe a special vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Loren Sloane, Jr., of Davenport 
for her help in producing the story on 
Plum Grove. The pictures of the home 
were shot by our dependable Joan Lif- 
fring. 

Another favorite photographer, Rod- 
ney Fox of Ames, has come through 
again with a picture treatise on trees. 
They are from a file he has accumulated 
with a view of publishing a book on the 
subject. 

The text about the stone pipes was 
written by artist Lawrence Mills of 
Central College. The pipes were photo- 
graphed while they were at a display at 
the college. They are from the collection 
of the Davenport Public Museum. 

Bob Beasley, the author of the article 
on the Graybeards, did several stories 
for The Iowan when he lived in Du- 
buque. He now works in Kansas City. 

The artist of our frontispiece draw- 
ing, Herb Owens, is better known for 
his column in the Des Moines Tribune. 
Gustav Hanuske, who did our title page 
picture, is a well-known Waterloo 
photographer. 
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Historic Plum Grove 


(Continued from page 53) 


design in the master bedroom as well 
as the bedspread and the cradle there, 
among many gifts. Edward Lucas, of 
Iowa City, presented Plum Grove with 
a couch and family Bible, and Mrs. 
Hannah Lucas, of Iowa City, gave the 
back parlor clock that was made in 
1841. 

Most of the furniture in the front par- 
lor came from the home of Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, another prominent Iowan. 
Many of the small items came from the 
State Historical Department in Des 
Moines. The melodeon was a gift of 
Mrs. David Kruidenier, of Des Moines, 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Gardner 
Cowles, Sr. Other pieces, including the 
many items in the children’s bedroom- 
playroom on the second floor came 
from homes and interested individuals 
throughout the state. 

Plum Grove is located on Kirkwood 
Avenue on the south edge of Iowa City. 
It is open without fee except on Mon- 
days. As the home grows gracefully 
younger, it becomes more and more of 
a memorial to its stalwart original 
owner and the many Iowans who have 
worked hard to restore it. [> 





A Country Store Thrives 


(Continued from page 49) 


as the lean-to is sometimes called. At 
Christmas time, especially, the children 
come, and Jipps are never too busy to 
show their youngest customers around. 

The store is open six days a week and 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
evenings. Daily closing hours are 6 p.m., 
but “We have no closing hours,” say 
the Jipps. “We just stay until everyone 
is gone. It used to be that the local 
women would come in the evenings and 
sit around doing needle work, sort of 
like visiting around the cracker barrel.” 

“The store is our social life as well as 
our business,’ explained the Jipps. 
“We've no time to go anywhere else, 
and besides we’ve made so many friends 


right here.” ‘D> 





The Graybeards 


(Continued from page 47) 


in Columbus, two were at a Gallipolis 
camp. 

In Ohio, the 37th Iowa regained its 
reputation for efficient, kindly guard 
work. 

As the spring of 1865 came on, and 


as the war obviously neared its end, the 
Graybeards grew restless to get back 
home. They asked their Cincinnati post 
commander, Brigadier-General Willich 
to apply to the war department for their 
discharge. 

General Willich’s application included 
some comments that the Graybeards 
treasured: He wrote about the 37th 
Iowa's “very heavy duties . . . difficult 
for an equal number of young men.” 
And he called the regiment “so glorious 
an example to the youths of their coun- 
try.” 

The Graybeards would cheerfully stay 
on as soldiers, the general reported, but 
they were needed at home to save the 
next harvest. 

The war department granted their re- 
quest. The 37th Iowa headed for home. 
It was the first regiment of three-year 
enlistees mustered out of service. 

Only about half the men who had 
been mustered in at Muscatine two and 
a half years before were in the ranks 
of the regiment when it arrived at 
Davenport on May 20. Two of the 
Graybeards had been killed in action 
and two were discharged because of 
battle wounds. Disease had cost 145 of 
the men their lives and 364 had been 
discharged because of disabilities. 

On May 24—the day the Grand Army 
of the Republic was parading in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the 37th Iowa Infantry 
Regiment was mustered out of service 
at Davenport. The state could take real 
pride in them. The Graybeards, oldest 
regiment in United States Army history, 
had served with distinction themselves. 
And they had sent some 1,300 sons and 
grandsons to army service. ‘> 
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Barrel Factory 
Begins 
Operation. 


(Dubuque)—A barrel fac- 
tory, which has been lying idle 
at Davenport for some 
months, has commenced oper- 
ations again. It is capable of 
turning out 2,000 flour bar- 
rels per week. In view of the 
prospect of having a large 
amount of flour to ship from 
this State, not only of this 
year’s crop, but for many 
years to come, the demand | 
which will be made for flour | 
barrels should be supplied by | 
home manufactories. 

There are opportunities and 
conveniences enough through- 
out the State to afford em- 
ployment to many such fac- 
tories, yet most of the flour 
barrels used along the Missi- 
ssippi come in staves from 
Michigan. The timber of the 
Upper Iowa Yellow River, 
Turkey, Little and Big 
Maquoketa, Wapsipinicon, and 
many of the smaller streams 
of this section of the State 
afford an abundance of the 
material from which staves 
are made, and these streams 
are well adapted to the run- 
ning of machinery. The ob- 
jection heretofore has been 
that it has cost too much to 
haul the staves to the Flour- 
ing Mills, so that it has not 
been of any advantage to pur- 
chase the staves at home. 
Now, however, the advantage 
does not exist to the same ex- 
tent, as it did, not long ago. 
The Maquoketa and Wapsi- 
pinicon timbers are in com- 
munication with Dubuque by 
Railroad, and the Turkey 
River and other Northern 
streams have Flouring Mills 
situated on them, which af- 
ford a market for the staves 
which may be manufactured 
near those streams. 

Let Iowa not be so unwise 
as to be spending her money 
to buy staves in Michigan for 
the manufacture of barrels in 
which to pack her surplus 
flour, when these staves can 
be made at home and give em- 
ployment to her own people, 
who, in their turn, will help to 
support the grocer, merchant, 
shoemaker, carpenter, clothier, 
&c. 








There are a hundred little | 
things to be attended to by 
the people of Iowa, which re- 
quire but the application of | 
common sense to a little cap- | 
ital to save the the State mil- | 
lions of dollars annually by | 
manufacturing and raising at | 
home implements and com- | 

| 


modities and productions 
which have been hitherto pur- | 
chased elsewhere. 





TEXAS CATTLE. 


(Muscatine) — The ferry | 
landing presented an animated 
scene yesterday*for the Sab- | 


| bath. A drove of over 700 cat- 


tle from the plains of Texas 
was ferried over by the De- 
calion. Some of them were 
quite unruly and broke away | 
from the drove, when exciting | 
races took place between them | 
and the savage-looking| 
drivers, mounted on mustangs 
and equipped with lassoes. | 
One large steer ran over and 
knocked down a man but did 
not seriously injure him. It 
was attempted at first to 
make the cattle swim the 
river, by taking a few of them | 
on the boat and urging the 
drove into the water after 
them, but they could not be 
got beyond swimming depth. 
Five of them were trampled 
to death in a miry place just 
above the landing, and several 
others buried in the mud were 
hauled out before suffocating. | 

This drove, we understand, 
has been on the way since the 
first of April. It is designed 
to herd them on the opposite 
side of the river three or four 
weeks, when they will be 
taken to the Chicago market. 
They are now in pretty good 
condition. 


Pole Raising. 


(Oskaloosa)—The different 
political parties, especially the 
Douglas Democrats and the 
Republicans, have been carry- 
ing on contests in many com- 
munities to determine which 
group can achieve superiority 
in pole raising. Last Tuesday 
night the Democratic pole at 
Eddyville was struck by 
lightning and some 120 feet 
of the top broken off. It had 
only been up a few hours, 
having been raised on the 
forenoon of the same day. It 
was originally 211 feet high, 
and now after having 120 feet 
broken off it is as high as the 
majority of the poles in the 
state. 








| were recovered 


| children 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH. 


(Dubuque) — Thursday a 
shaft in the Peru diggings 
tumbled in for a depth of 
forty feet and buried three 
German miners who were at 
work in it at the time. One 
got out. The bodies of the 
other two, Ecker and Young, 
Saturday 
morning at six o’clock. They 
were found some forty feet 
below the surface, and were 


standing against the side of | 
arms | 


the shaft with their 
about each other’s necks. They 


| were not mangled in the least, | 
| but had died apparently from | 
| suffocation. A large piece of 


rock had fallen in such a man- 
ner as to pin them against 
the wall and at the same time 
to protect them against being 


| crushed by the other material. 


The case is one that calls 
for the contribution of the 
charitable. Both were hard 
working men and have left 
families—one a wife and six 
the other a wife and 
one child. We suggest that a 
box be placed on Main Street 
and its object expressed by a 
placard. Into that let the 
benevolent drop their dimes 
and quarters. We have no 
doubt that in this way a 
liberal contribution cquld be 
raised. This or any other 
means can be tried—but let 
us in some way do something 
for the widows and fatherless. 





Unfair Practices. 


(Oskaloosa) Last Mon- 
day while Henry Clay Dean 
was speaking the Republicans 
got their band together in 
Ellis’ Daguerreian room, di- 
rectly opposite the speaker 
and commenced playing as 
loud as possible, in hopes, no 
doubt, to break up or disturb 
the meeting. We do not know 
who suggested the act only 
that it was executed by re- 
publicans. It was a mean 
piece of business; no matter 
who is responsible. 





(Muscatine) — An egg was 
thrown into the audience of 
the political meeting Saturday 
night, striking a gentleman in 
the breast. The act was wrong 
and dastardly by whomsoever 
done, and we hope we shall 
not have to record anything 
of the kind again in this city. 

While Mr. Vandever was 
reading an article from a 








Southern paper which advo- 
cates Douglas because he was 
a better supporter of Slavery 
than Breckinridge, he was in- 
terrupted by hisses and sav- 
age yells. One sheepish-look- 
ing individual immediately in 
front of the stand kept up the 
interruption by bleating vehe- 
mently until he was preemp- 
torily ordered by a gentleman 
at his side to “dry up.” It ap- 
pears that even in Iowa there 
are some who would carry out 
their squatter ideas to the ex- 
tent of putting down the free- 
dom of speech. 





Miners’ Meeting. 


(Dubuque) — Yesterday 
afternoon, as per call in the 
Herald, a number of miners 
and others met at the Court 
House and organized by call- 
ing Rick Bonson to the Chair 
and appointing C. Childs and 
George Burton, Secretaries. 

General Jones rose to ex- 
plain what he thought ought to 
be the object of the meeting. 
It was, he thought, to organ-- 
ize an Association whereby ° 
differences and disputes be- 
tween miners and mining in- 
terests might be weconciled 
without appeal to the Courts 
and consequent expense. His 
expenses. since . Cousts had 
been introduced had exceeded 
his profits, and he djd. not 
doubt such was the case with 
many others and that their 
difficulties were not now re- 
duced to any extent. 

The object talked of was to 
have all points of differences 
between miners settled by 
arbitration. It was proposed 
to have it so fixed that each 
member should be bound to 
submit his difficulty to arbi- 
tration instead of resorting to 
litigation. Another object pro- 
posed was to devise some way 
of putting a stop to the steal- 
ing of mineral. He would 
therefore move the reference 
of the report to a Committee 
of Five, and he desired to 
name three of them — Gen- 
eral Booth, Thomas Levins, 
and Captain Karrick. 

It was finally determined 
that a Committee of seven 
should be appointed. Messrs. 
Bartlett and Wallers were 
added to Gen. Booth, Capt. 
Levins, Capt. Karrick, C. 
Childs, and James Mullen. 

The Committee was _in- 
structed to meet next Wednes- 
day at the Court House at 
4 P.M 
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At home here, we have} 
nothing new to record. There 
have been no new discoveries 


| McNamara, and Dibbel & Co., | 


| both 


| heavier 
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EDITOR. 





Preaching for the 
Boatmen. 


(Keokuk)—At a meeting of 
the pastors of the various 
evangelical churches in this 
city, held on the 20th inst., 
the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That we deem it 
desirable that some plan be 
adopted by which the great 
number of boatmen and others 
who, by the peculiar location 
of our city, congregate on our 
wharf, and who seldom at- 
tend church, may be reached 
by the means of grace. 

“Resolved, That we agree 
to use our individual and of- 
ficial influence to this end. 

“Resolved, That for the 
present there shall be preach- 
ing on the Levee at the Packet 
Depot, at 4 o’clock, each Sun- 
day. 

“Resolved, That the com- 
munity be invited to attend 
these services, and to cooper- 
ate with us by the distribution 
-pf tracts, or such other means 
as they may deem best. 

“Rev. Joseph Trapnell, 
Chairman.” 


Lead Mining 
Progresses. 


(Dubuque) We propose 
hereby, in connection with our 
metal mining items, to give 
the history of some of the 
remarkable leads that have 
been discovered in this and 
the Galena, Illinois Mineral 
Region. 

The Duckworth Farm, lo- 
cated in Shawneetown, near 
Fairplay, Wisconsin includes 
in all 140 acres. The land rolls 
easily, and is free from tim- 
ber & surface rock. A total of 
over four million pounds pro- 
duction from the diggings is a 
most extraordinary amount, 
and yet it is more remarkable 
when it is considered that in 
every case the mineral was 
not exhausted but was worked 
down to the water mark and 
then abandoned. The entire 
140 acres are now owned by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Com- 
pany of New York City, who 
are now erecting upon it ma- 
chinery. The charge of the 
above is in the hands of D. J. 
Baker, Esq., of whom fre- 





of whom have struck | 
mineral. The former 
have, without doubt, the best | 
lode in the Dubuque Mineral | 
Region, not only as_ regards | 
ease of working, but the} 
amount of mineral actually in 
sight. 

The shipments 


entire of 


| lead since the opening of navi- | 
| gation adds up to 42,487 pigs. 
| How 


much there is back we| 
are unprepared to say with 
any degree of exactness 
probably we shall not be very 
wide in placing the amount at 
about 18,000 pigs. Estimating 
each pig at 75 lbs., and reckon- 


|} ing the value of lead at from 


$35 to $36 per 100 lbs. our 
readers can easily get the sum 
total of the value of this 
species of production thus far 
this season. 


Dinner Held 
Underground. 


(Dubuque) — Friday after- 
noon, as had been anticipated, 
the dinner given by Mr. Stahl- 
man occurred in the cave ly- 
ing some 100 feet beneath his 
brewery. There were over} 
sixty guests, among whom we | 
noticed Hon. Geo. W. Jones, 
Ex-Gov. Hempstead, Judge 
Pollock, Messrs. Sargent and 
Duncan of Fort Dodge, Wins- 
low T. Barker, Dr. Horr, J. F. 
Bates, Thomas Lewis, Richard 
Cox, the Local Editors of the | 
Herald & Times &c., &c., com- | 
prising in all a large portion 
of most appreciative citizens. 

The brewery is a very large | 
building of brick, and is lo- 
cated on the West Dubuque 
road just opposite Finlay’s 
residence. It is one of the} 
Jargest and most costly struc- 
tures of the kind in the North 
West, and contains ample and | 
costly machinery for brewing 
beer. 

The descent to the cave is | 
made by means of short stair- | 
ways arranged so as to afford | 
a platform at the foot of each. | 
Towards the bottom the shaft | 
becomes narrower and _ the| 
slope muddier. About 100 feet | 
down the stairway runs into | 
the shaft which is used for | 
raising and _ lowering beer. | 
Across this, and some thirty | 
feet lower down, is the cave 
in which the beer is stowed for | 
fermentation. Climbing down a | 
ladder extended across. the 
black looking abyss we are | 
taken by the hand by Theo | 
Stimming, Esq., who cordially 
welcomes us in the name of | 
Stahlman, and we find our- | 
selves in the cave. 

It is a lofty apartment and | 





latter: On each side, close to | 
the walls, are ranged huge 
puncheons of beer, upon whose | 


| except in case of Driscoll and | tops are placed lighted candles. | 


We washed the mud from our | 
hands and are started some | 
forty or fifty yards between | 
the rows of lights, where we | 
find friend Stahlman busily | 
engaged in tending a tap. | 
Healths are drunk in foaming | 
lager, and the crowd then ad- 
journed to the table. 

Here situated in the aisle 
formed by the puncheons, is | 
the table, groaning under a 
weight of luxuries and sub- 
stantials scarcely ever seen 
anywhere else. There are} 
roast pig, chickens, turkey, 
ham, sardines, potatoes, and 
we scarcely know what all 
but sufficient to feed a 100 
men. Gen. Jones, by the unani- 
mous voice of the company, 
takes the head of the table, 
and the guests fall to. 

When the party got to the 
surface, after dinner they had 
a circus, menagerie, a _ spar- 
ring exhibition, and a series of 
ground and lofty tumbling of 
the most grotesque character. 
Finally, the whole party fell 
to waltzing, with which salta- 
tory operation the perform- | 
ance concluded. 

The music for the occasion 
was furnished by the Ger- 
mania Band. The affair was | 
the best thing ever gotten up 
in Dubuque. We move that 
Stahlman be elected an hon- 


| orary member of the order of 


Princes. 





Our Schools. 


Colonel 


(lowa City) 


| Jenkins, a prominent politician 


from the Northern part of the 
State has taken up residence 
in this city. He comes here, 
we are informed, for the pur- 
pose of educating his children. | 
It is expected that the open- 
ing of the State University 
will induce others to locate | 
here, for a similar purpose. 
We hear of but one difficulty 
in the way Iowa City is fast 
filling up with an enterprising 
and desirable class of people, 
and that is the scarcity of 
good dwellings. Dwellings of | 
this class in our city demand | 
a premium. 





(Muscatine)—The following 
very good rules are posted up 
in a school room: 

“No chewing tobacco during | 

school hours. 

No kissing the girls in the | 

entry. 

No snapping apple seeds at 

the master. 

No cutting the benches with | 

jack knives. 


| sunlight and 
| ful 


| tion at Dubuque? 


(Dubuque) — Medical auth- 
orities are stressing more and 
more the healthful qualities of 
cleanliness. It 
has been established by care- 
observation: That where 


sunlight penetrates all the 


|rooms of a dwelling, the in- 


mates are less liable to sick- 
ness than in a house where 
the apartments lose its health 
invigorating influences. Base- 


| ment rooms are the nurseries 
| of indisposition. It is a gross 
| mistake to compel human be- 


ings to reside partially under 
ground. There is a defective 
condition of the air in such 
rooms, connected with damp- 
ness, besides the discomposing 
paint on the walls, and the 
escape of noxious gases from 
pipes and drains. All school- 
rooms, especially, should be 
open to the sunlight, yet, as 
a general rule, they are 
darkened like a parlor. 

The Galena papers have 
come out in favor of public 
baths. No town where water 
cannot be introduced without 
too much cost into dwelling 
houses should be without bath- 
ing places, where every one 
who felt like taking a bath 


| could be accommodated. Shall 


we have the benefit of such a 
wholesome, luxurious institu- 
Who will 


answer? 





Iowa Products. 


(Muscatine)—Yesterday 
afternoon Messrs. Hoyt & 
Wiggins, of Muscatine Island, 
shipped by the cars. three 
thousand melons. Messrs. Hoyt 
& Stewart have also a depot 
in Davenport for the same 
purpose. Muscatine Island is 
becoming famous for its pro- 
duction of melons. 
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